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428 pages. 210 illustrations. 


< ieee instruction in Moore and Halligan’s Plant Production meets the 
requirements of the Smith-Hughes law enacted by Congress and is 
useful, practical, and of immediate application. The book is designed for 
use in all kinds of high schools, junior, regular, and senior, which offer 
instruction in agriculture. It is particularly adapted to vocational schools, 
Its plan conforms to every requirement of vocational boards and its purpose 


is in strict accord with vocational ideals. 


How It Differs from Other Textbooks 


1 Covers the whole field of plant production—both agronomy and horticulture—and 
not merely one division of the subject as heretofore. 


2 It is am economical purchase, since only one volume is necessary. 


3 Presents only methods which have been thoroughly tried out by the authors in 
many years of successful teaching. 


4 Provides the kind of practical vocational work required by the Smith-Hughes law. 


5 Necessitates a close correlation between the classroom instruction and everyday 
affairs of life. 


6 Contains an unusually rich and numerous collection of illustrations with captions 
that really throw light on the subject. 
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GOOD MANNERS AND RIGHT CONDUCT 


By GertRuDE E. McVENN 


| These books serve a two-fold purpose. They provide a stimulus to patriotic and ethical 
- conduct, and also give definite instruction in good manners. The lessons include sections 
on cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truthfulness, honesty, kindness and sympathy, respect 
and reverence, courage and self control, work, play, loyalty to duty, faithfulness, gen- 
erosity and self-sacrifice, service, industry, ambition, patience and perseverance, thrift, op- 
portunity, and “things worth while.” These topics are presented in short reading lessons 
chosen from a large number of the best authors. The books are illustrated by numerous 
reproductions of famous paintings, upon which instructive lessons are given. 
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Book I — 262 pages. Illustrated. 64 cents. 
Book II — 265 pages. Illustrated. 64 cents. 
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By Evie CorNnety and Grorce W. DorLanp 
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; Stories of the lives and deeds of twenty-four of the world’s great men from the times 
: of Darius and Pericles to those of Stanley and Peary. The chapters supply a background | 
for the intelligent reading of American history. The style is suited to fourth or fifth grade 
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THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


A Conference on Classical Studies was held 
last June under the auspices of Princeton Uni- 
versity. President Hibben delivered an address 
of welcome to the delegates and concluded it by 
reading a cablegram from Viscount Bryce, who 
expressed his gladness that “energetic efforts” 
were making in America to vindicate the place 
of classical studies. “The modern world,” he 
said, “needs the ancient writings as much as 
ever, not only because they furnish perpetual 
delight as models of style, but also because by 
their very unlikeness to modern conditions 
they touch imagination, stimulate thought, en- 
large our view of man and nature.” “Save them 
for posterity!” was his cry from across the seas. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University, unable to be present, wrote a let- 
ter in which he confessed that he “began, in 
stumbling fashion and not under the best aus- 
pices, the study of Latin and Greek,” but he 
added: “From that day to this my acquaintance, 
imperfect as it is, with the languages, the litera- 
tures and the civilizations of Greece and Rome 
has been a source of increasing intellectual sat- 
isfaction and a helpful, often a guiding, com- 
panion in every form of public and private ac- 
tivity in which I have been engaged.” 

Principal Stearns of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy pleaded for an all-round education and 
deprecated the tendency of modern times to in- 
sist that “practical subjects” shall dominate if 
not actually make up our curriculum; that the 
interest of individual youth shall be the start- 
‘ing point and guiding principle of our labors and 
that subjects or subject matter not attractive 
per se shall be largely abolished; that the idea 
that there exists such a thing as mental train- 
ing or mental discipline shall be forever dis- 
carded; that the history and literature of past 
ages shall become a closed book to our children 
save as isolated facts may interest or be made 
to serve a practical end; that the coming gen- 
eration in fact shall be granted no fair oppor- 
tunity to know that human nature through all 
ages has been human nature still, wrestling with 
eternal human problems, inspired with eternal 
human hopes and aspirations, progressing just 
so far as it has caught and for a moment held 
spiritual visions and has grasped and mastered 
eternal truths.” He ended his fervent address 


with the hope that God might “spare us from 
the day when a sordid materialistic gluttony 
shall leave us no room for, or no appreciation of, 


the beauty, the fragrance, and the inspiration of 
the things of the spirit.” 

Professor Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard 
Law School, with rather characteristic lack of 
the sense of humor, cited in all seriousness a 
bit of bad Latin, which was evidently meant as 
a joke, and after some very pertinent pleading 
for “something more than men who know their 
books of practice and their reports” prayed “for 
students of good mental habits who can analyze, 
who know how to make, verify and discard a 
series of working hypotheses as those must who 
translate Latin and Greek at sight, who can see 
the relations of word to word, and can perceive 
that two and two make four and say so ac- 
curately, instead of writing pages of plausible 
moonshine to prove that they make five.” 

Professor Lewellys F. Barker of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School declared that “a total 
inaptitude for the study of Latin and Greek 
should make one gravely question” any young 
man’s fitness for a medical career. “A knowl- 
edge of the classics,” he said, “will give a man 
a larger chance of success than he could other- 
wise have.” 

Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, dean of the Michigan 
University Medical School, expressed his regret 
that “the study of Greek and Latin is now so 
generally neglected.” He thought that giving 
close attention to “the inflections of noun, verb 
and adjective in Greek and Latin” stimulated a 
habit of attention in other things; “this habit of 
close observation,” he said, “of attention to de- 
tail, of looking for fine distinctions and shades 
of difference and the alertness of mind awak- 
ened in an individual by these habits, prove of 
inestimable service to him both in his experi- 
mental work in his laboratory and at the bed- 
side of his patient when he becomes a scientific 
medical man.” He upheld the use of Latin 
names in medicine as serving alike for English, 
French, Italian, Russian, Spanish or German 
readers, the terms being “the suitable form for 
exact, scientific expression.” 

Professor Henry H. Donaldson, president of 
the Association of American Anatomists, while 
recognizing that it was necessary for a special 
group of students to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ancients, as interpreters, yet 
“from the side of biology” one could only make 
“a slender argument for the teaching of ancient 
languages to youth in general.” Charles H. 
Herty, president of the American Chemical So- 
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ciety, had “more use” for classical attainments 
than Professor Donaldson. He emphasized 
“the intellectual pleasures which arise from 
daily habitation of the atmosphere of thoughts 
of the great masters of the past, or of the 
broadened sympathies toward mankind result- 
ing from an intimate knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the past” and he gladly “bore testimony 
to the fact that after many years of teaching 
chemistry the record-of attainments of those 
who had worked with him pointed clearly to the 
fact that, taken as groups, the young men who 
had specialized in chemistry after completing 
graduate courses, including much Latin and 


_ Greek, were they who had eventually risen 


highest.” 

More in line with the professional educators 
are the words of Professor William Berryman 
Scott, vice-president of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. He cited a remark of Carl 
Gegenbaur of Heidelberg to the effect that it 
did not take half an hour of observation upon 
the students in the dissecting-room for him “to 
tell the gymnasia men who studied the classics 
from those who have not studied them, because 
of the incontestable superiority of the former,” 


@and a remark of Barrie’s to the effect that “the 


only man of the nineteenth century who had 
anything to say was a scientific man and he was 
the only man who did not know how to say it,” 
and ended his brief address with this sen- 
tence 

“Nothing more disastrous could happen in 
the life of the race than for us to go back to 
the pre-Renaissance period when Latin was an 
ecclesiastical study and Greek had been almost 
forgotten.” 

Lewis Buckley Stillwell, formerly president 
of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, contributed a paper in which he pleaded 
that every scientist and engineer “should be 
well drilled by competent instructors in at least 
one inflected language” and instanced Latin as 
particularly useful in this respect for its “value 
in impressing upon the mind the great import- 
ance of precision in the expression of a 
thought.” 

The same source of mental discipline is 
recommended by Alba B. Johnson, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, in his sensible 
address, which, however, pointed out that “edu- 
cation alone, neither technical nor liberal, will 
elevate the moral standards of mankind.” He 
pointed out the fact “that the time has gone by 
when anyone can hold up the principle that the 
duty of the state terminates when the people 
have acquired a mere common school educa- 
tion.” 

Coming to a more definite demand, Henry W. 
Farnham, president of the American Economic 
Association, contributed a paper in which he 
not only made a plea for Latin “as a standard 
of exact expression,” but also declared that 
“Latin should be taught in the very first years 
in such a way that the pupil becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the current vocabulary and the in- 
flections.” He significantly added that he never 
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appreciated Latin until he had occasion to study 
Roman Law in Germany and to use Latin as a 
vehicle of thought. In other words he was a. 
man of maturity before he “was able to take it 
up with enthusiasm.” 

Thomas Hastings, an architect, in a some- 
what longer address, said that “to eliminate the 
classics from your university curriculum would 
be as great a calamity as to teach architecture 
suppressing the study of the entablature and 
the column” and added that he believed “to know 
Greek and Latin is as much an essential part of 
a literary education as a true understanding of 
the classic orders is the beginning of all archi- 
tectural schooling.” 

Edward P. Mitchell, editor of the Sun, at the 
end of a witty address delivered this dictum: 
“Were I the emergency autocrat of this lan- 
guage I shouid proclaim in drastic regulations 
and enforce by severe penalties the American 
duty of adherence to the old habits of speech, 
the old scrupulous respect for the finer shades 
of meaning, the old rigid observance of the 
morality of word’ relations; and this,” he be- 
lieves, “can be done only by maintaining the 
classical culture at high potency.” 

Charles R. Miller, editor of the Times, in a 
different strain, but no less emphatically, urged 
that the acquisition of a clear and sure sense of 
the just word came by the shortest way “through 
the texts of the Greek and Latin authors and 
the less alluring but indispensable pages of the 
grammarians,” and he ended with an eloquent 
tribute to that “Roman fountainhead of our 
laws, our political institutions and a great part 
of our language, to that Athenian summit 
whence the light of civilization burst upon the 
world, where the noblest in art, in poetry, in 
letters had its birth.” 

Finally, in a long and eloquent oration Sena- 
tor Lodge of Massachusetts elaborately dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of Latin and Greek 
studies, ending with an impassioned plea not to 
“forget the noble languages to which we owe 
all the learning of the ancients and the reopen- 
ing of the road which has brought us where we 
are today, but most of all the poetry and the 
beauty by which we are enabled to see visions. 
and to dream dreams.” 

All these addresses and letters have been col- 
lected into a portly volume published by the 
Princeton University Press. There are also 
included 222 pages of “Statements” by more 
than 300 college presidents, professors, school- 
masters, editors, engineers, poets, business men,. 
statesmen, artists, musicians, in this country 
and abroad. Some of them are extracted from 
the written or printed utterances of men that 


‘have passed away, but the majority of them 


were elicited with the view of stimulating the 
waning interest in the classics and the classical 
languages. 

The volume is edited by Dr. Andrew F. West, 
dean of the Princeton Graduate School, who 
contributes a careful introduction surveying the 
battleground and prophecying victory for the 
forces making for the higher culture. He de- 
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clares that “the cause of the classics is part of 
larger questions—the unity of our higher knowl- 
edge, the best training for all who can take it, 
the welfare of our land. “Mathematics and 
classics, science and philosophy, history and 
modern literature are,” he says, “the nobler sons 
in the household of liberal training. To have 
known them all well enough to like them all, 
no matter which one we come to like most, is 
the best liberal education.” 

With by far the greater part of this long 
series of encomiums we must be in the heartiest 
accord. It is certainly a misfortune for any 
thoughtful man or woman not to have read or 
not to be able to read the Greek and Roman 
masterpieces in the original. The intellectual 
delight which one can find in a drama by 
Sophocles, Aeschylus, Euripides or Aristophanes 
or in the great epics, or in Plato, Herodotus, 
Xenophon and Thucydides; in Vergil and Horace 
and Catullus and Ovid, in Caesar and Cicero and 
Tacitus—to mention only the first names that 
come to mind—even if one has occasionally to 
look up a word in the dictionary or is puzzled 
by an obscure or complicated construction, is 
keen and it is lasting—one can come back to 
the same passages again and again. 

To be sure, this is true of great passages in 
any other language. It results in part doubt- 
less from the fact that the words have the 
freshness of newly-minted coins; everyday use 
somewhat dulls the vividness of our own 
tongue. So it is worth while to get a new slant 
at thought by having it expressed in unfamiliar 
words. 

While granting then the desirability of a 
knowledge of the classics in the original, it 
seems worth while to examine a little closely a 
proposition laid down by Dean West in his 
scholarly and generally admirable introduction. 
He says :— 

“We need to start in the classics earlier and 
teach them better.” 

There can be no quarrel with the second part 
of the proposition. The pathetic waste of 
time, amounting to millions and millions of 
years in the aggregate, suffered by the students 
in our high schools and academies is a sufficient 


proof that there is something radically wrong in’ 


the hereditary system of instruction of Latin 
and Greek. The average boy or girl, if there 
be such a creature, started on the conventional 
course toward college, spends several years in 
acquiring the rudiments of those languages and 
even if, on matriculating, he or she continue the 
slow process of plodding through some of the 
more advanced classics, it has been sufficiently 
superficial to leave little permanent effect on 
the language-tract in the cortex of the brain. 
That this is no exaggeration may be proved by 
the almost universal confession of college grad- 
uates that in a few years they have forgotten 
what they once acquired at such cost of time 
and labor. 

This should not be taken to mean that the ac- 
quisition has been wholly wasted. As Dean 
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West says: “It is like food. Who, unless he was 
on fixed diet, remembers what he ate a week 
ago last Thursday, or can recall his menu for 
each day of the past month? Yet the effects 
continue. And [it is] the nature of our diet, as 
we all know, [which] does much to determine 
our health in manhood.” 

The time and the labor have been wasted in 
as far as by wrong methods. what could be ac- 
quired with intense delight and keen interest in 
six months is dragged out with pain and dull- 
ness over six years, in as far as instead of being 
like a dinner eaten and forgotten, it might be a 
perpetual fountain of enjoyment, like “the 
Widow Cruse’s oil-jar.” 

Dean West again says: “The better we know 
Latin the better our use of English. And as the 
important modern languages, French, Spanish, 
Italian, are simply Latin in modern guise, Latin 
is the surest and quickest help to learning 
them.” 

Here we should take issue with the classi- 
cists, and on at least three points. It is certainly 
not true that the better we know Latin, the bet- 
ter is our use of English. One of the chief ar- 
guments for the study of the King James ver- 
sion of the Scriptures is that so large a propor- 
tion of the words there found are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. We do not imitate the Biblical 
style; it would be stilted and ridiculous; but the 
short, vivid, keen-edged words that are woven 
into the texture of our two-fold mother-tongue 
and that appear so preponderantly in the Bible 
have always been recognized as making for 
vitality, for strength, for originality. It is not- 
able in Bunyan, for example, and in De Foe, 
whereas we see how the excessive use of words 
derived from the Latin causes “Johnsonese,” as 
that old potentate’s style is called, and is heavy, 
portentous, formal and often absurd. If there 
were a larger and more interesting literature in 
Anglo-Saxon, there would be even sounder 
reasons for making our grandmother tongue a 
part of the curriculum of the preparatory 
schools; for it also has inflected forms and a 
complicated grammar, for the advantage of 
those that want mental discipline. It is true 
that Latin is a help toward learning the Romance 
languages; but every new language learned is 
a help toward acquiring any other and we should 
reverse Dean West’s dictum and say that French 
or Italian or Spanish or Portuguese is a help 
toward learning Latin. 

The study of Latin as almost universally con- 
ducted is like a cone standing on its apex. 
There would be an enormous saving of effort 
and efficiency if French or Italian were begun 
first. There are several reasons, common-sense 
reasons, for this dogmatic assertion. The first 
and most important is that as French and 
Italian are living languages, there is an abun- 
dance of the very best literature suited to every 
stage of childhood and of mental aptitude. 
Moreover, this wide and splendid field, filled 
with the most beautiful flowers of poetry and 
fruits of prose—if such a metaphor be permis- 
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sible—is fit to kindle the interest and enthusi- 
asm of children of tender years. Through 
French especially one learns the utmost ac- 
curacy of expression; as it is pre-eminently the 
language of science, so is it also the language 
of connected thought; it has the much recom- 
mended apparatus of inflections; its verb is as 
precise as the Latin verb. 

Latin and Greek have not a literature adapted 
for young minds, unless for such exceptional 
freaks as the late Hugo Grotius, who was writ- 
ing Latin hexameters when he was scarcely out 
of his swaddling clothes, or young Sidis, who, 
when on the point of being refused promotion in 
the Brookline grammar schools, for backward- 
ness in mathematics and history, suddenly had 
his interest in the latter subject awakened by 
seeing some monkeys at a circus and a little 
later surprised his father by teaching himself 
to read Thucydides in the original Greek. 

The whole secret of success in study lies in 
the kindling of interest. The boy Sidis asked 
his father where the monkeys came from. Dr. 
Sidis gave him Du Chaillu’s “A Journey to 
Ashango Land,” in the preface to which it is 
related how the outbreak of the Civil War de- 
layed his visit to his cousins, the Gorillas. The 
reference to the Civil War led to an interest in 
the causes of that conflict; thence back to the 
beginning of American History and so quite 
naturally to Greek History. Dr. Sidis professes 
his belief that this rapid evolution from a boy 
who was floored by the multiplication table as 
taught in a grammar school into a mathema- 
tician of twelve, lecturing to Harvard audiences 
on the Fourth Dimension and at the same time 
mastering Greek all by himself, is explained by 
ordinary talent plus extraordinary interest. It 
may be compared to a Bunsen burner, the flame 
of which, composed of common air mingled with 
oxygen, is able to melt usually recalcitrant ma- 
terials. It is almost inconceivable that the av- 
erage youth would take that requisite oxygen- 
interest in the Greek and Latin classics; they 
are quite above his head. Why should he find 
inspiration in Vergil or in Homer, in Xenophon 
or in Caesar, especially when the methods em- 
ployed in teaching him the rudiments are as 
archaic as a Russian plow? The methods have 
not radically altered in 200 years and they are 
as primitive and clumsy as a flint-lock com- 
pared to a breech-loading repeating rifle. In the 
first place, to make this claim concrete, the ar- 
Tangement of the case-order and the tense- 
order is wholly illogical, The grammars pre- 
sent the nouns of the so-called First Declension 
from the top down:— 

Nominative: Musa. 

Genitive: Musae. 

Dative: Musae. 

Accusative: Musam. 

Vocative: Musa. 

Ablative: Musa. 

The plural comes in the same order; the Sec- 
ond Declension stands by itself, and so on 
through the five. Then come adjectives, with 
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masculine, feminine and neuter, not only ar- 
ranged in the same preposterous manner, but 
with the additional complication of driving down 
in a troika-harness: bonus-bona-bonum. 

The chances are six to one that if the unfor- 
tunate scholar is asked what is the accusative 
or ablative plural of any given word, he will 
mentally start at the nominative singular and 
decline the whole word before he reaches the 
case desired. By the time he has got the Second 
Declension into his head, seeing no intimate re- 
lation with the first, he will have half forgotten 
the first and have to review it. Thus months 
elapse before he has absorbed the perfectly sim- 
ple and beautiful, because natural, order of ex- 
pressing relationships. 

When we first enter a room or look out of 
doors we see things or people in plural. Our 
reaction is objective; therefore the logical way 
to begin is with the objective or accusative case 
in the plural, taking all the nouns and all the 
adjectives at one conspectus, right across 
through the five declensions. If the student is 
informed that, with one exception, all the ac- 
cusatives in Latin nouns and adjectives end just 
as nearly all English nouns end in the plural 
under similar circumstances with the letter s; 
that the key-letter preceding that final s is one 
or another of the five vowels, as, es, is, os and us, 
and that they may be conveniently arranged in 
this order: as the A-declension, the E-declen- 
sion, the I-declension, the O-declension and the 
U-declension; and finally that the one exception 
to this vastly preponderating multitude of ac- 
cusative-forms corresponds to the ending of 
such words as strata and phenomena, those 
being neuter; he will have learned in five min- 
utes what would otherwise take him perhaps 
weeks or months. 

As the next proceeding after one has looked 
into a crowded room is to distinguish some one 
thing or some one person, so the next step in 
one’s first Latin lesson is to find the one objec- 
tive or the accusative singular. Change all the 
s’s and m’s and the deed is accomplished for a 
somewhat smaller class, since the E-declension 
and the U-declension have a certain number of 
neuter words (their plurals ending, however, in 
a) which do not end in the singular in m. To 
differentiate between them is not more difficult 
than to learn English words which have ir- 
regular plural like ox, child, fish, man and the 
like. 

This ought not to take another five minutes. 
A brief exercise will give the student the notion 
of picking out these singulars and plurals on 
any Latin page. In the same way another five 
minutes will fix forever in the mind of a bright 
person that relations are expressed in Latin by 
endings often without prepositions, the ablative 
being the commonest; in the plural this ablative 
is is in the A and O declensions of nouns and ad- 
jectives, and is bus in all other nouns and adjec- 
tives, while the same case in the singular is 

found simply by chopping off the final s of the 
accusative plural;-thus, stellas, stella; res, re; 
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equos, equo; fluctus, fluctu. In the same way 
the possessive relationship divided between the 
dative and the genitive may be easily learned, 
in all instances across the five declensions, all 
practically by one swoop of the mind. More- 
over, once learned they are not forgotten. 

In the Latin verb may be found in embryo the 
Latin order,.somewhat as an apple blossom is 
detected in a cross section of the ripe apple. 

In English we say, for instance, I go, thou 
goest, he goes, we go, you go, they go; but in 
Latin the pronoun, otherwise unindicated, ap- 
pears in the termination; just as if we said, 
goi, goyou, gowe, gothey, go(ing)wasi, gonehadi. So 
whenever a mus appears at the end of an active 
word it means we (in the passive it is changed 
into mur); nt stands for they; ba before the m 
(signifying 7) or the mus or the tis (you) is only 
the fossil, as it were, of our was and means was 
or were. Amabamus read backwards signifies 
lov(ing)werewe. The trick of interpreting Latin 
has its clue in this tendency to read from the end 
of the sentence or clause toward the beginning. 

Of course it is not my purpose here to write 
the elements of a Latin Grammar; it is only to 
show how easily a person of mature mind can 
get at the elements of the language, thus saving 
many dreary months of fatuous labor. This is 
no untried theory; by using this method I have 
started students reading Latin in a month; one 
bright young lady who knew a little French but 
no German, after about twelve lessons began 
to read Spinoza with keen enjoyment. She got 
the backbone of the language, which is the verb, 
in three hours; it took her only one hour to fix 
the idea of the declensions, and a circle pro- 
vided with arrows indicated for her the use of 
the prepositions; she learned by heart the par- 
ticles that mean so much in the expression of 
ideas. 

This method is not so well adapted to the in- 
struction of young children; but then no method 
is, for Latin is not a child’s language; it re- 
quires maturity not only to grasp its spirit, but 
also to appreciate its literature. The beginning 
of Latin, and of course the same is true af Greek, 
(a similar method may be practiced with Greek) 
should be postponed till after a person has be- 
come thoroughly familiar with French, Italian 
or Spanish, and it should be entirely eliminated 
from all the preliminary schools and also from 
college examinations. When the student is suf- 
ficiently mature he should take it up and read 
systematically all the literature that is worth 
reading; nor would that take many weeks. 
Vergil could be covered at the rate of a book a 
week and would give far more pleasure than 
when taken as the boys read it a few lines a 
day. It is quite probable that the enforced con- 
ning and scanning of Latin poetry, with most 
of the music extracted from it and its gram- 
matical constructions harped upon at the ex- 
pense of its lyric beauties, is largely responsible 
for the Dead Sea indifference to poetry which 
has been characteristic of America for so many 
years, and perhaps, on the other hand, its re- 


vival may be in part attributed to the fact that 
so marty high schools have given up the study 
of the classics! 

There is a by-product of the too-early study 
of Latin, which as far as I know has never be- 
fore been pointed out; and that is the habit of 
hesitation in speech more noticeable in college 
men than in any other members of society. A 
man with a common school education and af- 
terwards trained in the sciences and accustomed? 
to deal directly with subordinates almost al- 
ways speaks fluently and well. But lawyers, 
ministers, doctors and especially professors- 
carry into their public speaking, even into their 
private everyday talk, the dreadful habit of 
stumbling, of adding the meaningless proclitic 
err-err to half of the words that they utter. It 
is painful and it at first thought seems strange 
that persons who have been brought up to use 
the English language should use it so clumsily. 
If a violinist should appear before an audience 
with such a technique he would be hissed off the 
stage. 

It is probably due in large measure to the 
bungling and slip-shod efforts to construe Latin 
in long years of recitations. The pronunciation 


of Latin is a monstrosity anyway; do the best 


we can with it, it is most likely far from the 
way Cicero, Horace and Vergil spoke it. How 
would French sound if we pronounced it after 
even the manner of the Schoole of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe? Latin can never be even a sort of 
Esperanto, for the Germans have one sound for 
c, the Italians another, and we sound it like k, 
and Oxford and Cambridge still cling to the soft 
s-sound! While the m, which was probably 
either a nasal or quite silent in the days of 
Augustus, we are taught to pronounce, even 
though in scanning it is elided. 

The scheme of substituting French for Latin 
as the first language for young people may 
seem quite radical; but it is refreshing to dis- 
cover that it has good support and it may be 
interesting in conclusion to note what has been 
said by men aforetime on this very topic. Let 
us glance first at what two of the greatest 
scholars that England produced have said. 
Their words fell on stony ground, but like the 
good seed taken from the stomach of an Egyp- 
tian mummy which the fable says when 
planted sprouted, so these weighty and preg- 
nant sentences are as fecund with life as when 
they were first penned. 

John Milton, in his glorious essay on Educa- 
tion, in speaking of “the many mistakes which 
have made learning so unpleasing and so un- 
successful,” says :— 

“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely in scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.” And fur- 
ther on: “These are not matters to be wrung 
out of poor striplings, like blood out of the nose 
or the plucking of untimely fruit.” And again: 
“An old error of universities not yet well recov- 
ered from the scholastic grossness of barbar- 
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“ous ages, that instead of beginning with arts 


most easy” they take up subjects beyond a per- 


~son’s capabilities, so that the students “do for 
“the most part grow into hatred and contempt of 


learning.” And in the same essay Milton calls 
“that a complete and generous education which 
“fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and mag- 
Nanimously all the offices both private and pub- 
lic of peace and war.” 

And John Locke, in his wise and _ noble 
“Thoughts Concerning Education,” says of a 
boy: “As soon as he can speak English it is time 
for him to learn some other language. This 
nobody doubts of, when French is proposed. 
And the reason is because people are accus- 
tomed to the right way of teaching that lan- 
guage, which is by talking it into children in 
constant conversation and not by grammatical 


‘rules. . . . When he can read and speak French 


well, which in this method is usually in a year 
or two, he should proceed to Latin, which it is a 
wonder parents, when they have had the experi- 


_ment in French, should not think ought to be 


learned the same way by talking and reading. 
. . - Latin I look upon as absolutely necessary 


‘ito a gentleman; and indeed custom, which pre- 


vails over everything, has made it so much a 
part of education, that even those children are 
whipped to and made spend many hours of their 
precious time uneasily in Latin, who after they 
are once gone from school, are never to have 
‘more to do with it, as long as they live.” 

After showing how useless it is to any person 
designed for a trade, and for the business of the 
world, he goes on to prove how “evident and 
cogent” are the reasons against the method by 
which it was taught. He would “trouble the 
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child with no grammar at all, but have Latin, as 
English has been, without the perplexity of rules, 
talked into him.” 

As there are few teachers able to converse flu- 
ently in Latin this method is hardly practicable 
at the present time. But the criticism is valid. 

The wise Benjamin Franklin, speaking in 
his Autobiography of his study of several lan- 
guages, says :— 

“We are told that it is proper to begin first 
with the Latin, and, having acquired that, it will 
be more easy to attain those modern languages 
which are derived from it; and yet we do not be- 
gin with the Greek in order more easily to ac- 
quire the Latin. It is true that if you can clam- 
ber and get to the top of a staircase without 
using the steps, you will more easily gain them 
in descending; but certainly if you begin with 
the lowest you will with more ease ascend to the 
top; and | would therefore offer it to the con- 
sideration of those who superintend the educa- 
tion of our youth, whether, since many of those 
who begin with the Latin quit the same after 
spending some years without having made any 
great proficiency, and what they have learnt be- 
comes almost useless, so that their time has been 
lost, it would not have been better to have be- 
gun with the French, proceeding to the Italian, 
etc., for though, after spending the same time 
they should quit the study of languages and 
never arrive at the Latin, they would, however, 
have acquired another tongue or two, being in 
modern use, might be serviceable to them in 
common life.” 

Many of our ancestors left us good advice; 
but we seem to be very skittish of following tt, 
especially if it involves innovations! 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CALIFORNIA—(IL.) 
STATE UNIVERSITY AND ITS NEW BRANCH. 


The California State University is experiencing 
great changes. The retirement of President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, after a remarkable adminis- 
trative career, is a significant event. It has been 
his great life work, a work worthy the highest 
aspiration of any man. 

He took the reins when the team was decidedly 
fractious.. There had- been no great administra- 
tion that was peaceful and no peaceful adminis- 
tration that was great. There were strong rival 
factions in the faculty. There were really great 
men in those days, men who made the university 
the noblest educational institution West of the 
Alleghanies at that time. 

It was proudly regarded as the Harvard of the 
West. We would not like, now, to name the great 
educator who complimented it highly by charac- 
terizing the colleges of the land between as 
“fresh water colleges.” 

Dr. Wheeler went to a most scholarly univer- 
sity, but without faculty coherence or architectural 


harmony. Nature had done everything for the 
campus, but architects had done nothing. Brains 
were abundant, but they were not scholastically 
massed. 

Without ruffling anyone President Wheeler be- 
came a leader of the faculty, leader of the 
alumni, leader of the student body, and leader of 
the Legislature. 

He passes to his successor a campus of archi- 
tectural harmony and beauty. He went to an in- 
stitution intensely classic, he passes to his suc- 
cessor an institution with one of the noblest Agri- 
cultural Colleges in the world. He found a De- 
partment of Education slightly appreciated at the 
faculty table, he passes to his successor one of: 
the best schools of education in the world. 

More genuine harmony is nowhere to be found 
than that which President Wheeler leaves and no 
state university has ever had a more loyal Legts- 
lature than has President Wheeler. 


THE LOS ANGELES BRANCH. 


Through some tribulation Southern California 
is to have a branch of the State University. 
Dr. Ernest C. Moore will have what he went 
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‘back to Los Angeles to have, an opportunity for 
‘his great life work; Dr. J. F. Millspaugh will 
realize the vision which tempted him to become 
‘dean of the State Normal School and president 
emeritus of the institution which he had in a 
noble sense recreated; Southern California will 
a great state scholastic institdifion, and the 
State University escapes the danger of having 
.a real rival in the South. 

To satisfy the South with a “branch” is a 
-great achievement in itself. 

The compromise came so suddenly that though 
-there when it happened we could find no one 
‘who fully understands all that it signifies. 


The South had become so genuinely aroused 
that no one quite dared to do anything, and yet 
the full programs had too much opposition for 
anyone to quite dare to do all that was asked. 

While the bill does not quite satisfy anyone it 
does not dissatisfy anyone, which is, in itself, 
most satisfactory. 

In general the collegiate features will be dis- 
tinctly under the management of the State Uni- 
versity and adequate appropriations have been 
made. The normal school as such will not be 
greatly affected by the “branch.” 


Of course it is a beginning of great things, 


which is in itself a great thing. 


a 
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Every community has the right to expect and demand that schools supported at public ex- 
pense shall serve community interests as widely as possible. Giving the people of the commun- 
ity a real share in activities centred in school buildings and employing school equipment, is 
one of the surest ways of giving them a more intelligent public spirit.—John Dewey. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE FOR CHESTER 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


{Read the editorial in this issue.] 


[From Chester Times.] 


The author of “Old Chester Tales” and other 


‘stories dealing with “Chester” has recently writ- 


ten the following letter to Charles F. Weller, 


Chief Executive of “Community Service for Ches- 


ter and Vicinity,” who had written to Mrs. Mar- 


garet Deland describing the new program in the 
‘city in which it has been understood that Mrs. 


Deland has lived :— 


“My Dear Mr. Weller ;— 


“Thank you very much for your pleasant letter 
of February 1st. You don’t know how much 
‘pleasure it gives me to hear that my old Ches- 
ter folk have found friends in New Chester. But 


as I read the ‘Program of Community Service’ 


of New Chester, I could not help feeling how re- 
mote all these social movements, which are so 


‘characteristic of our day and _ generation, are 


from the mind cf the Old Chester that I knew 
‘when I was young—(which. by the way, was 
Manchester, in Western Pennsylvania; I only 


‘dropped the ‘Man,’ and put ‘Old’ in its place). 


As I look back upon those days—now very far 
‘back—I feel as if, in the 70’s or 80's, though 
there was a great sense of the necessity of per- 
sonal righteousness and responsibility, there was 


‘very little sense of the necessity of social right- 


eousness and responsibility. As an illustration of 


‘this, I remember something that one of my Old 
‘Chester uncles said to me about thirty years ago; 


I had been living in Boston for a little while, 


‘and so had acquired (to some degree) the idea 
‘of being my brother’s keeper. My uncle and I 


were crossing the mountains together from Pitts- 
burgh to New York, and I said how perfectly 
dreadful the water supply of Pittsburgh was! He 
assented, sadly; ‘Yes; it was very terrible. Ty- 
phoid fever,’ he remarked, ‘is really epidemic 
along the Allegheny Valley.’ 

“‘What are you doing about?’ said I—(and 
in these words you hear the adopted Bostonian!) 
“‘Oh,’ said my uncle, ‘I have all our water 
brought from the mountains.’ Now, this uncle 
of mine was a man of the most beautiful personal 
integrity, and of unfailing kindness towards his 
friends and neighbors; and, so far as ability 
went, he could have brought water from the River 
Jordan (had he so desired)! I have no doubt 
that he supplied not only his own household with 
‘water from the mountains,’ but he supplied many 
dependents and poor relations. But it had never 
occurred to him that it was his duty, as a citizen, 
to make the water supply of the cities of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny any better! 

“That is why I think Dr. Lavender would have 
been so astounded at your ‘Program of Com- 
munity Service’-—but I think he would have liked 
it,—and he might even have tried to stir up some 
of his respectable and stodgy congregation to put 
their shoulders to the wheel! 

“Again with thanks, and with the hope that 
your Community Service may spread like the in- 
fluenza germ through the civic life of the United 
States, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “Margaret Deland.” 
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AN UNUSUAL EXAMINATION 


[The following questions are taken from the ex- 
amination in Jordan District, Utah, one-third of Salt 
Lake County outside of Salt Lake City.] 


[Seventh Grade.] 
HYGIENE. 


1. Write a paragraph about bacteria. 

2. What did you eat for breakfast this morn- 
ing? Was it a nourishing and proper breakfast? 

3. How do you keep fresh air in your school- 
room? In your bedroom? 

4. How do you keep well, strong and happy? 

5. How did you care for the last scratch, 
_ burn, cut, bruise or sprain which you or some 
member of your family received? 

Note: 50% for above questions. Score each 
child according to following suggestions and add 
total to mark secured on paper: Proper care 
of teeth, 5%; washing hands before eating, 2%; 
sleeping out of doors, 8%; sleeping with win- 
dows or doors open, 5%; airing bedding every 
morning, 2%; taking active part in play and 
games, 7%; retiring early, not later than 9.30 
and sleeping at least 8 hours every day, 5%; 
bathing at least twice a week, 4%; habitual 
correct posture, 5%; general health and vitality, 
5%; effort to live laws of health, 5%; cheer- 
fulness, 5%. Avoiding the following: Putting 
pencil into mouth, getting eyes closer than 15 
inches to work, breathing through mouth, 6%. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS. 

1. What is the name of the community in 
which you live? Who first settled it? Why did 
they come there? What is the chief industry or 
business? 

2. Write a paragraph about “What is Going 
on in Europe.” 

3. What historical holiday did you celebrate 
in November? Why is this day celebrated? 
What people do you think of in connection with 
this day? What one character comes to your 
mind first? Why? 

4. What event of national importance took 
place on Monday, December 6? 

5. Write a paragraph about 
School District. 


The Jordan 
[Sixth Grade.] 

Note: Pupils are to have free access to all 
textbooks and the dictionary during this 
examination, but are to be left to themselves to 
dig out what is called for. The teacher should 
do little or no talking and there should be no 
communication between pupils. The test is in 
the use of the text and the ability to gather and 
organize material and to put.it into creditable 
written form. 

This examination should help the teacher de- 
termine whether or not the pupil has _ been 
trained to observe accurately and thoroughly, to 
record his observations clearly and concisely, 
and to reason logically from his findings to 
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sound deductions—this is the main function of 
any educational process. Let us begin to keep 
in mind the primary purpose of education— 
which is to develop the mental faculties, not to- 
impart infggination. 

HISTORY. 

1. Who is the author of your history text? 

2. Do you like this text? Why? 

3. Read what is said about Roman Aque- 
ducts in your text and then compare the method 
of supplying Rome with water with the method 
used to supply your own town or Salt Lake City 
today. 

4. Compare village life in the Middle Ages 
with the life in your community today. 

5. What were trade guilds? What organiza- 
tions of your country today are similar to these 
guilds? 

6. What three important things does the map 
opposite page 124 tell? 

7. What do we owe to knighthood? 

8. What three important things do the crude 
pictures on pages 176, 177 and 178 tell about 
“Village Life in the Middle Ages’’? 

(Note to teacher: Tell them that the princi- 
pal industry was agriculture—that the pig, the 
chicken, and the ox had been domesticated—and 
that thé women of that day did much of the 
manual labor necessary to supply food for the 
family.) 

9. What great differences are there betweem 
Christianity and the religion of the Greeks and 
Romans? 

10. What dces your text tell about Captain 
John Smith? Where in the text is this informa- 
tion found? 

NATURE GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What five great things about the physical 
conditions in South America are told by the map 
opposite page 97? (Note to teacher: Location, 
coast features, surface, drainage, and climate.) 

2. What three characteristics of the Andes 
Mountains are clearly shown in the picture om 
page 97? (They are high, rugged, snow-capped,. 
volcanic mountains.) 

3. At the bottom of page 99 in the first 
column, the following paragraph appears: “The 
Magdalena River is a great commercial route 
far into the Northern Andes.” Explain just what 
this paragraph means. 

4. What does the picture at the top of page 
105 tell about the climate, people, and industries 
of Punta Arenas? 

5. If you had nothing excepting the physical 
map of Eurasia, pages 108 and 109, to study, 
what could you tell about the life and industries 
which we might expect to find there? 

(Note to teacher: Since the location, surface, 
drainage, and climate have the widest possible 
variation, we may conclude that the life (plant, 
animal and human) and industries are likewise 
of the greatest possible variety.) 


The work which a human being does to earn his living must not damage his humanity. 


—E. T. Campagnac, University of Liverpool, 
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-. TAKING THE “DON’T” OUT OF BOYS’ 
WORK 
BY A. R. FINLEY 
Tama, lowa 


In Tama, Iowa, a city of about three thousand 
population, our problem was like that of many 
other towns: What will stop the corrupt prac- 
- tices of many boys and take the evil temptation 
away from the smaller boys? A few years ago 
a Boy Scout troop was organized with one of the 
Protestant pastors as Scoutmaster. Considerable 
interest was created, but -after a short time the 
minister was called to another field and the troop 
lost interest in the work for the. want of a good 
leader. The Scout law was forgotten and the 
boys drifted into some evil practices. 

How to arrange for a more permanent boys’ 
program was the important question. After much 
consideration and careful planning the following 
plan was put into operation a few months ago: 

The Commercial Club,’ the Civic Improvement 
League (a woman’s organization), the Protestant 
and the Catholic churches of the community were 
interested to the extent that they pay one-half 
the salary of a Community Boys’ Director. The 
Board of Education pays one-half the salary of 
the Boys’ Director and uses part of his time for 
physical training and athletics.in the school. The 
Board of Education opened the school building 
for the use of the boys. They have fitted up the 
boys’ room and the boys have the care of the 
room under the supervision of the Boys’ Director. 
The boys have the use of the school gymnasium 
for their indoor sports.and games. 

The Boys’ Director has many duties. In addi- 
tion to the school work he is Community Boy 
Scoutmaster, Garden Club Supervisor, and Leader 
of General Boys’ Activities. Each church fur- 
nishes an assistant who takes the boys of the 
churches to their own church for special reli- 
gious training in connection with the regular ser- 
vices of the church. 

The boys from the Catholic school are 
sent to the public school gymnasium for regular 
physical training. All the boys of the community 
unite in the Scout work and attend the regular 
meetings of the club, which are held one evening 
a week and on Sunday afternoon. On good days 
the Sunday afternoon meeting is used for a hike 
and on other days special programs are arranged 
for the boys in their rooms. 

Much interest has been shown in the work on 
the part of the boys. There has been an increase 
of over three hundred per cent. in the Boy Scout 
enrollment. There is also a noticeable change in 
the conduct of the boys in and about the school 
building. The discipline of the school has already 
been greatly improved. The boys are taking a 
much greater interest in the community and are 
willing to spend considerable time in group work 
to improve the playground and the city park. 
They have undertaken the erecting of a Lincoln 
cabin in the park for the convenience of the visi- 
tors in case of storms. One of the most active 
boys is one who is on parole from the reform 
school. 


_ FARMING: A MAN’S JOB 


[California Blue Bulletin:] 


[Dedicated to the city-bred boy who has heard the 
“back to the land” slogan; the city-bred girl who is going 
to teach in the country; and to the academic schoolman 
who thinks that any fool can farm, and who shunts his 
mental defectives into classes in vocational agriculture.] 


Farming is a man’s job! 

To begin with, the successful farmer must have 
farming experience; farming is an art, and a 
science. He must know how, when and where, 
He must possess a good knowledge of feeding, 
plowing, planting, cultivating, harvesting, fenc- 
ing, and a good many other things, but in addi- 
tion to knowing how, when, and where to plow, 
plant, cultivate, feed, and fence, he must also 
know whether to plant the same crop or rotate, 
whether to sell or feed his crop to animals, 
whether to raise one crop or several. In addi- 
tion, it is desirable that as far as possible he also 
know why,—the explanation | of successful prac- 
tice. 


Farming is a business. It takes ‘capita (cash 
or credit) to begin farming, and a farmer must 
so conduct his business that he can at any time 
command financial assistance. Skillful buying 
and selling are as important as economic produc- 
tion. 

The successful American farmer is a business 
director, assuming responsibilities which call for 
the ability to decide, organize, and execute. He 
must take risks, .and be capable of meeting emer- 
gencies. 


Recent failures in farming by people with col- 
lege degrees. who had been successful in the so- 
called professions show that success in real farm- 
ing depends among other things, upon something 
not found in books. 

Farming is a mode of life. In order to suc- 
ceed, a man (and his wife, too) must like farm- 
ing and country life. Farming sometimes puts a 
man to a crucial test. It calls for patience and 
hard work. The farmer-can not close his desk 
at four or five o’clock, and lock his troubles inside 
of it. As a rule, he is at his place of business 
twenty-four hours a day. 

Again, it ought to be stated frankly that co- 
lossal fortunes are not made in farming. 

Does it look easy? Well meaning city-bred 
dreamers who spend a Sunday in the country, see 
the farm, taste its products, and promiscuously 
preach, “Back to the land and a Utopia,” have no 
conception of the experience, brains, and hard 
work it takes to bring the result,—to make it 
financially profitable, and a good place to live 
and to bring up children. 

Farming has no place for the fellow who is a 
sissy, who loafs on the job, who can’t take one 
bump, and then stand up and take another, who 
doesn’t believe in his work, and who can’t learn 
something every day. On the contrary, it calls 
for those qualities which a real man must pos- 
sess. It is an art, a science, a business, a mode 
of life. 

Farming is a man’s job! 
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HOW THE LOS ANGELES STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL MET AN EMERGENCY 


-BY. WILL ©. WOOD 
State Superintendent, California 
AN EMERGENCY AND A MACEDONIAN CRY. 


“Make the epidemic serve educational ends!” 
This is the slogan of the Los Angeles school au- 
thorities and of the Los Angeles State Normal 
School. About the middle-of December Dr. 
Albert Shiels, superiatendéat of the Los Angeles 
city schools, called up Dr; E. C. Moore of the 
State Normal School and Said: “Inasmuch as the 
city schools have been closed by the health de- 


partment for the second}time, and the city 


teachers are to be paid, we, want to provide work 
which all of them shall do. Some of them will 
go into social work, but we want you to arrange 
a series of classes which the others shall attend. 
A committee will wait on you within an hour to 
arrange for these classes.” 

Here was a challenge to the normal school! 

Imagine, if you please, a normal school that 
had already experienced a cataclysmic year. It 
had offered its regular teacher training work to 
its own students under the difficulties of war and 
epidemic. It had also organized college courses 
for several hundred soldiers of the collegiate di- 
vision of the Students Army Training Corps. It 
had filled its shops with several hundred other 
soldiers of the vocational division of the Students 
Army Training Corps—“fighting mechanics” 
they are called. Its campus had resounded with 
the din of hammers in the construction of bar- 
racks and to the measured tread of armed men 
drilling for military service. It had established 
a base kitchen to feed hundreds of men and a 
hospital to care for the sick. And now came a 
request for additional service—for short courses 
in education for fifteen, hundred teachers! 


A TEMPTING BILL OF FARE. 


Almost the last straw, you will say. Not a 
whit! Next day the courses had been planned 
and announced—courses in vocational guidance, 
psychology applied to education, methods in 
most of the common school subjects, English 
literature, “War, peace and_ reconstruction,” 
“England, democracy and the British empire,” 
contemporary history, the geography of the war, 
health from the teacher’s standpoint, bird study, 
the chemistry of foods, educational tests and 
measurements, new tendencies in the early edu- 
cation of children, the individual method of in- 


- struction, Americanization, teaching others how 
.to study, handwork, shorthand, typewriting, vari- 


ous manual arts, auto repairing, machine shop 
and physical education. What an attractive bill 
of fare—a tribute to the ‘preparedness of the 
faculty of the institution! 

PRESTO! ’TIS DONE. 


On the following Monday they came—the 
teachers of Los Angeles, fifteen hundred strong. 
There: was some confusion at first_on account of 
overcrowding of classrooms, but by nine o’clock 
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recitation and laboratory work was in progress. 
And so the school for téachers began its unusual 
service. 

The spirit of service among the faculty mem- 
bers at the Los Angeles State Normal School is 
deserving of highest commendation. All of this 
work they have undertaken without a penny of 
extra compensation. 


INDUSTRY, AND TRADE 


[From “Industry and Trade,” by Bishop and Keller. 
Ginn & Co.] 


It will not be long before every school student 
is “out in the world.” That is what he or she is 
getting ready for during: the school years. There 
is a living to make and a life to lead, and all 
must get into the game. . But it is poor business 
jumping into a game whose conditions and rules 
we do not know. We don’t want to make a hit 
and then run to third instead of first, or we shall 
pretty soon be sitting on the bench, watching 
better-informed people play. 

The game of labor and industry is one we 
cannot stay out of unless: we want to be profes- 
sional loafers or tramps. .We want to take part 
in winning prosperity for our country, and_ for 
ourselves along with it. .No country is truly 
prosperous if its people are afraid to work. The 
industries of a country are the basis of its well- 
being. Yet mere work or iridustry is not enough; 
the labors of us all must be intelligent if they are 
to set us high among the nations and _ peoples. 
And that means that we must be thoroughly in- 
formed about what we have to do with, here in 
America, and how we can best put it to use. We 
shall win out as a people, and also individuals, in 
proportion as we possess wide and exact knowl- 
edge. 

We want to know what is being done in the in- 
dustrial and business world so that we can better 
decide where to put in our efforts to best advan- 
tage. And not that alone—we also need to know 
what has been done in the past; for that will 
show us how things have come to be what they 
are, and will give us hints 4s to how they can be 
improved still more. Knowing about the history 
of our industries furnishes us with a sort of map 
or chart of our country’s life: from which we can 
the more readily lay out our future course. 

‘Successful peoples have always had to learn 
what they had to do with and how best to use it. 
The young Indian brave had to know what game 
there was, where to find it, and how to lay hand 
on it, or he failed in his careér as a hunter. He 
must know where the best flint was to be found 
for his arrowheads, where he could most easily 
ford the rivers, how to dry and preserve skins, 
and meat, and many another practical thing. He 
must know the rules of warfare and the chase, so 
that he might be a help and not a hindrance to 
his fellows. If he learned all’ this—and it took 
effort to do so—he became a respected and. ad- 
mired member of his tribe. We made himself a 
career, 

, It is the same with us, We must know where 
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the iron and copper are and how to get them 
out; where and how to build roads and railways; 
how to mill and market wheat and corn; how to 
build ships and sail them. We must know the 
rules of industry and business and how to be a 
help and not a hindrance to our fellow citizens. 
If we learn all this—and it will take study to do 
that—we shall become respected and solid citi- 
zens of the Republic. We. shall each make a 
career. We shall be able to pull our own weight, 
and more, in the boat. There can be no greater 
satisfaction in life than that. 

To bear an intelligent part in the destiny of 
the nation, as well as to make a personal success 
for ourselves, we must know our land and its 
people. What sort of a land have we, and what 
sort of a population? Then, what can we get out 
of the land? Shall we try to raise bananas in 
Maine, or fish for cod in the Mississippi, or mine 
for coal in Florida? We need to know our best 
resources and where they are, and not be easy 
marks for confidence-men or robber-nations. 
Cotton and coal, meat and wheat—these are not 
dull, uninteresting ‘things. They are what we 
live by, as a nation, and win success with. It is 
interesting to watch a big train sweep by; but it 
is more fascinating to think of the endless 
stream of commodities which it-helps to move and 
of the trade which takes things from the hands of 
men who never heard of us (and who live, per- 
haps, halfway around the globe) and delivers 
them at our doors. 

Understanding the workings of industry and 
commerce helps in the game of living—that is 
clear enough. But it does more. It gives one a 
wider vision of things. You look at all the busy 
life of your country and of the world, and you see 
it as a great panorama of human beings and na- 
tions working together to make. human life a 
fuller and happier thing. This is an interesting 
thought; and that sort of thought, 
and a widened vision, make one’s own life more 
full and satisfying. The happiest man, said one 
wise writer, is the man with the greatest number 
of interesting thoughts. 

It is well worth while to know things, and par- 
ticularly worth while, in this age, to know the 
fundamental facts about our nation’s life. 


THE TEACHER AS CLASS SUPERVISOR 


BY W. S. DAKIN 
Hartford, Conn. 


Apart from the function of instruction another 
feature of the teacher’s work is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Pupils are apprentices. If well trained they 
will become independent workers. From the first 
day of the first year an important aim in their 
education js to develop self-control, self-direction. 
The teacher, then, may be a manager for a 
group of workers something as a shop foreman 
trains a class of apprentices. ; 

In néither case is quantity of work the im- 
mediate purpose. It is the growth of individuals 
in skill and intelligence. There is this final dif- 


ference, however, As soon as ati apprentice 
shows ability to work by himself the foreman 
devotes less effort to his education and more to 
speeding up his productive power. 
The teacher’s responsibility as a supervisor of 
pupils involves 
1. Setting for all clear tasks with instruction 
as to their performance. 
2. Inspection of work: 
(a) form, 
(b) speed, 
(c) progress, 
3. Investigation: 


(a) cause of difficulty, 


(b) means for improvement to best of pu- - 


pil’s ability. 
4. Follow-up of pupil’s work over period of 
time reasonably lengthy. 


When the teacher considers herself as 
the director of a group. of. worke:s 
she will plan for something more than, 
instruction. There will.be a gradual decrease in 
recitations and an increase in the time given to 
assigned work. 


The socialized recitation is a grouping toward 
this result. Supervised play and supervised 
study point toward a service that must be ren- 
dered by an effective téacher. Instruction may 
become, in the later grades, but a minor part of 
teacher’s task. Direction and management in- 
volving inspection, investigation and follow-up 
will receive increased emphasis then, | 
Assignments for pupils may well cover work 
involving preparation over a period of two or 
three days and even longer. This might mean 
projects such as reports on reading, reports on 
observations of experiments at home, maps or 
papers covering an entire period in history, visits 
with reports on local industries. 

Such assignments must necessarily be indi- 
vidual. Too many books on class management 
treat of these for class work; very few assist the 
teacher in training individuals. 

The follow-up of such projects would require 
simple check records no more difficult than the 
present marking system. In fact a plan book 
can be used by merely noting the date and ma- 
terial due. 

At intervals there must be conferences by the 
teacher with pupils, not reviews but real reports 
on progress and difficulties encountered in the 
tasks designated. 

The teacher as a foreman offers an outlet from 
the excessive use of mass instruction. Such in- 
struction all admit is but an emergency plan and 
not the ideal one. Knowledge of individual dif- 
ferences shows its futility. "The measurement of 
groups by averages only glosses over the weak- 
nesses that exist in every attempt to rely ex- 
clusively on group instruction. 

The teacher as supervisor shifts emphasis from 
subject to pupil, from process to result. The fol- 
low-up must bring out what each little human 
being is doing. 
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FAMOUS BOSTON QUESTIONS 


We have known for years of the existence of 
a set of questions given the pupils of Boston in 
1845. Indeed, we unearthed them in Superin- 
tendent Edwin P. Seaver’s day. We _ were 
searching for something else and while delving in 
old things without avail, Mr. Seaver said: “There 
is some stuff which has not been touched in my 
day.” We did not find what we were looking for, 
but we did find these invaluable volumes and 
wrote quite extensively about them. 

Some years later Mr. Holden, of Holden book 
cover fame, published some of the questions, 
which attracted. much attention. Now—but the 
following circular tells the story better than we 
can :— 

“Otis W. Caldwell and S. A. Courtis invite 
superintendents, supervisors and teachers, the 
country over, to co-operate with them in de- 
termining how well American school children of 
the present day can answer certain examination 
questions which originally were given in the 
Boston school im 1845. The report made by the 
school committee at that time was sufficiently 
detailed to warrant the belief that interesting 
comparisons are possible in History, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Vocabulary and Natural 
Philosophy. 

“Not all of the questions are valid for school 
work of the present day. However, a selection 
of thirty questions suitable for eighth grade chil- 
dren has been made, and test papers, instruc- 
tions, etc., are being printed in the number of 
50,000.. Thirty thousand of these are to be dis- 


* The cost of a full set of supplies including transportation both 
ways will be about 65c for a class of 25 children. — 


+ As soon. as returns are received, a copy of the Boston Standards 
will be sent. Later copies of the —_ tabulations will be pro- 
vided. No results will be published by name without permission. 
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tributed free among representative cities of the 
country and the remainder will be sold at cost* 
to those who will return copies of their results 
for the general tabulations.} 

“The tests are to be given between May 15 and 
June 1 and will require about 100 minutes of 
class time. The scoring and tabulations are 
simple and will take from four to eight hours, 
depending on the size of the class. All those in- 
terested should write at once to S. A. Courtis, 
82 Eliot Street, Detroit, Mich., for further in- 
formation. The co-operation of superintendents 
of small towns, country superintendents and 
teachers of rural schools will be particularly wel- 
come.” 

We sincerely hope there will be a nation-wide 
response to this request. 

The cause of this famous Boston examination 
in 1845 was the big controversy between Horace 
Mann and the Boston masters. That was the 
one great educational controversy in American 
history. 


NEW CHESTER THRILLS 


Chester, Pennsylvania, has been one of the 
most orthodox cities religiously, one of the most 
traditional cities socially, and one of the most re- 
actionary cities politically, under the Stars and 
Stripes. It has demonstrated its Brotherly Love 
by closing and fastening the wooden shutters at 
twilight to make its seclusion the more secluded. 

The World War’s slogan to make the World 
Safe for Democracy appealed to Chester in- 
dustrially, and prosperity came like a whirlwind, 
bringing with its shekels thirty-two nationalities 
with all the languages of the civilized world. 

The United States government did all it 
could do for the material comfort of these thir- 
ty-two nationalities who came like a cloudburst 
upon orthodox, traditional, reactionary Ches- 
ter. 

But all this did not make Americans. There 
was not a Presbyterian, a Baptist or a Metho- 
dist among the twenty thousand Polanders, 
Italians, Greeks, Austrians, Portuguese et al., and 
Chester had always issued social badges of sec- 
tarian lines and tints. 

One of the greatest creations of the World 
War was the War Camp Community Service 
which the Armistice transformed into Com- 
munity Service. 

This wonderful socio-civic organization gathered 
to itself certain phases of Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., K. C., Salvation Army, Patriotic League 
and kindred organizations and evolved a new 


breed of social influence. It is a_ civic-social 


Welcome, “come and we will make your com- 
ing well for yourselves and well for America.” 

Charles F. Weller, the genius of this new crea- 
tion, went to Chester and took with him several 
socio-civic educational artists who could get 
the ear of these masses by community singing, 
their attention by brilliant pageants, their ap- 
preciation by folk games, their patriotic devo- 
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tion by the thrill of masterful sympathetic 
leadership. 

America has never presented such a: demon- 
stration of the compelling power of the Ameri- 
can spirit as in Weller’s Chester. 

It is not a melting pot of hot stuff, is not 
cold storage preservative of traditions and class 
distinctions, but an incubator of American de- 
yotion to the new World Democracy. 

Margaret Deland, whose “Old Chester Tales” 
is one of the elassics of the Keystone State, has 
written her friend, Mr. Weller, an appreciation 
of the New Chester Thrills which the Chester 
Times has published, and elsewhere in this issue 
we use it because it is a Community Service 
classic. It should be read in every pulpit in 
Chester, in every school in Chester, and the 
reference to her uncle’s use of crystal clear 
spring water in his Pittsburgh home without a 
thought of improving the- water supply for the 
multitude of Pittsburghers should be read by 
every self-righteous traditionalist in America. 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING 


For summer pleasure Milwaukee with the 
Great Lakes excursions and Wisconsin with her 
six thousand lakes can challenge the world. 
The steamers from Milwaukee to the Mackinac 
Islands are as palatial as the ocean steamers, 
and there is no fishing along the streams, or 
boating on inland lakes more captivating than in 
Wisconsin. The Dalles of Wisconsin match the 
attractions of New York State. There are hours 
of boating that are unsurpasssed elsewhere in 
the United States. 

Within a few hours’ ride of Milwaukee one 
can find hotels that rival Saratoga and the White 
Mountains, can be in forests that equal the Adi- 
rondacks, or in camps that for retirement and 
economy and for restful recreation are unsur- 
passed in the Rangeley country. 

Colorado expects three hundred thousand 
pleasure seekers this summer. If they have an 
intelligent hope Wisconsin should have a million 
seekers of health, rest and pleasure. 

Nowhere can a teacher’s money bring her a 
greater return than in Milwaukee and vicinity. 

If teachers want summer school credits they 
can attend the University of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son; if they want to specialize in any phase of 
science there is ample opportunity in Wisconsin; 
if they want to magnify a knowledge of the 
latest in agriculture there is nothing better than 
in Wisconsin, and if they desire to study the 
latest and the biggest things in the industries 
they can find them all within two hours’ ride of 
Milwaukee. 

All teachers should desire the latest in profes- 
sional vision, and:there will be a program at 
Milwaukee never surpassed in any convention. 

Milwaukee will pay in health, in pleasure and 
in professional profit. Attendance at the Mil- 
waukee meeting of the N. E. A. will be an in- 
vestment and not an expense. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE WAY 


The remarkable educational triumph in New 
Hampshire was so unusual, so sweeping, so 
nearly unanimous that we asked State Superin- 
tendent E. W. Butterfield to state frankly how 
it was accomplished. Although his letter is per- 
sonal there is no reason why it should not be 
made public. It is a classic in its line :— 

“I thank you for your kind letter of recent date 
and I want to tell you why we have met our 
present measure of success in New Hampshire. 
First, the plan was most carefully prepared in 
every detail. Second, the situation was ‘thought 
out’ rather than ‘fought out.’ 

“Having prepared our plan through public 
meetings, various organizations and the public 
press, we took all of the people into our con- 
fidence. We invited suggestions and incorpor- 
ated in our plan all that had merit. As a result, 
the whole state deliberately studied the situation 
and eventually the great majority became con- 
vinced of the need of the changes proposed. It 
was an entirely successful attempt.to educate a 
state to a real need and its success encourages 
also the belief in the good judgment of the Amer- 
ican people.” 


@-0- 
STATE OF WASHINGTON JOINT BOARD 


The state of Washington is trying an inter- 
esting experiment with a “State Joint Board of 
Higher Curricula.” It has some distinct 
advantages, especially in accounting, and the in- 
dications are that other advantages will be 
demonstrated. 

The first biennial report is issued and it 
should be carefully studied by all educational 
leaders. 

Generally speaking, its functions are to con- 
sider matters of efficiency and economy in the 
administration of the five institutions of higher 
learning supported by the state, and to make 
recommendations to their respective controlling 
boards; to approve or disapprove of the intro- 
duction of new major professional or applied 
science lines in the various institutions; to .sur- 
vey the several institutions, investigating the 
enrollment, attendance and cost of instruction. 

The following represents fairly well the stan- 
dardization of the working conditions :— 

The normal program for students should be 
fifteen to sixteen credits and the maximum 
load should be twenty credits. 

The approximate standard for one credit 
of work should be one recitation per week for 
twelve weeks, or a quarter. Such a recitation 
should usually require approximately two hours 
of preparation. 

For one student credit, one hour of recita- 
tion, one hour of lecture, one hour of individual 
conference, and two hours of laboratory work 
should be regarded as equivalents. 

The normal teaching load of an_ instructor 
should be fifteen teaching load hours. A _ teach- 
ing load hour is defined as one recitation period 
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per week throughout the twelve weeks of the 
quarter. 

The instructor’s conduct of two hours of con- 
ference, or two hours of laboratory work, 
should be regarded as the equivalent of one 
hour of teaching by the recitation method. An 
hour devoted to formal lecture shall count as 
one and a half times the value of the recitation. 

That which interests us “most is the achieve- 
ment in uniform accounting. It is a revelation of 
previous non-uniformity and the possibility of 
attaining notable results in efficiency as well as 
in economy of time, money and effort, by such 
uniform accounting as is here secured. 


_ UNIONIZED UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS. 


The State University of Illinois has the first 
Unit,—Number 1,—University Professors’ Labor 
Union. It is impossible to foresee what this may 
mean. There are limitless possibilities in this 
movement. When the university professors or- 
ganized a few years ago it was easy to prophesy 
ultimate union with the American Federation 
of Labor, which is the natural, if not inevitable 
Mecca of all organizations calculated to improve 
conditions of working people of any and all de- 
grees. If “Unit Number One” can accomplish 
half that its projecters anticipated it will be well 
worth while. There are sure to be many units in 
the near future. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS 


We have already called attention to the ines- 
timable service the Federations of Women’s 
Clubs are rendering schools, teachers and chil- 
dren. 

There was a time when in many cities the 
Women’s Clubs were not uniformly _ helpful. 
They were sometimes largely devoted to nag- 
ging, irritating, annoying teachers and school 
boards. 

We have known a woman, with a_ personal 
grievance, to set out deliberately to secure in- 
fluence and official position in a Woman’s Club 
for personal mischief. 

That is all in the past. Today there is no 
more reliable, permanent, intensely loyal socio- 
civic aid than the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The following circular, scattered broadcast in 
Maryland, is indicative of this spirit:— 


DO YOU KNOW 


That Maryland ranks thirty-second in illiteracy 
among all the states? 

That a large proportion of our schools are a re- 
proach to a self-respecting state? 

That there is an appalling scarcity of trained 
teachers? 

That Maryland ranks thirty-third among all] the 
states in her number of high school students? 

That while she ranks sixth in the length of school 
year, she stands thirty-fourth in average attendance? 

That because 73,000 children, for whom instruction 
had been provided by the state, were absent from 
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schooi last yéar, the cost of teaching those who were 
present was increased $12 per child. © 

That Maryland spends only 19 eents in each $100 
of estimated wealth for public schools, when the av- 
erage for the entire United States is 25.7 cents? 

That Baltimore spends only $34.09 for each pupil in 
average attendance, when the average in cities of 
100,000 inhabitants and over throughout the country 
is $51.28? 

That the average salary of a county teacher is only 
$530, and that of a city teacher only $806? 

That Maryland ranks thirty-fourth in average ex- 
pense per capita of school population (5-18 years), 
expending only $14.64, as against an average else- 
where of $22.91? 

That Baltimore teachers taught more children last 
year than they did the year before, and for $30,000 
less salary? 

That Maryland has had a compulsory school attend- 
ance law only since 1916, and that in both the subse- 
quent special and regular sessions of the General As- 
sembly determined efforts were made to annul it? 


WHY STAND IN OUR 
OWN LIGHT? 


Issued by the Maryland Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


AMERICANIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP* 


We must intensify Americanization before 
the spirit of the hour passes. The one great 
demand of the day, in school and out, is to mag- 
nify intelligently, illuminatingly and inspiringly, 
the making of the noblest American citizens of 
all peoples in our country. 

When the World War became an American 
affair we had no appreciation of the real signifi- 
cance of our non-American population. Only 
as our efficient secret service unearthed the 
diabolical German spy system in high places in 
our very midst did we grasp the idea that we 
had been welcoming with reckless abandon 
men and women utterly devoid of appreciation 
of American citiz nship without skillful and effi- 
cient teaching. 

Hereafter not only must every new comer 
learn English promptly and use it uniformly, 
but none must be allowed permanently to re- 
main who does not accept whatever teaching 
may be necessary to give guarantee of loyal 
Americanism and genuine citizenship. 

Webster’s “Americanization and Citizenship” is 
adapted to school use for the young and for 
adult classes as well. It is simple enough for 
school use and is not too simple for alert- 
minded adults. 


* “Americanization and bmg 7 H. H. Webster. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company, 128 pages. Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


School officials, individually and collectively, 
should go cautiously when tempted to be auto- 
cratic. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


VICTORY FOR THE VICTORY LOAN. 


The last two or three days of the drive for 
the Victory Loan were anxious days, for there 
were what seemed to be well-grounded fears 
that the total might not be reached within the 
time limit; and it was felt that an unfortunate 
impression might be made upon world public 
opinion if the American people did not ade- 
quately respond. But, the whole country over, 
the result corresponded to that of the earlier 
loans; midnight of the closing day found 
the loan heavily, over-subscribed. It will be a 
week or two before the returns are all in, but 
the final total bids fair to be more than a bil- 
lion dollars in excess of the amount called for; 
and, as it was announced beforehand that over- 
subscriptions would not be rooliad, some of 
the later subscribers will have to go without 
their Victory notes. 


CONGRESS CONVENED AT LAST. 


President Wilson has at last issued a call for 
the convening of Congress in special session on 
May 19. This action became absolutely neces- 
sary in view of the seven appropriation bills ag- 
gregating more than four billion dollars, which 
were left hanging in the air when the Sixty-fifth 
Congress adjourned, and a long list of other 
unpassed measures, including all reconstruction 
legislation, bills defining the shipping policy, 
general railroad legislation and bills dealing 
with unemployment, labor and illiteracy ques- 
tions. It is predicted that this session of Con- 
gress will last, with hardly a break, until the 
Congressmen go home. for a brief period, in 
the fall of 1920, to look after their political 
fences. It is certain to be an _ exciting and 
acrimonious session. 


THE PEACE TREATY PRESENTED. 


It was an unforeseen coincidence that the 
Peace Treaty, which the Allied Powers have 
been nearly four months in preparing, should 
have been presented to the German representa-, 
tives on the fourth anniversary of the sinking 
of the Lusitania. That was the greatest German 
crime of the war, and it was fitting that its an- 
niversary should coincide with Germany’s great- 
est humiliation. Very little sense of humilia- 
tion, however, was apparent in the reply made 
by Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, head of the 
German delegation. He was willing to admit 
that Germany had done some wrong things in 
the war, but it would be a lie, he said, if the, 
Germans should confess themselves the only 
ones guilty of the war. He held that President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points are binding upon 
both parties to the war, and insisted that Ger- 
many cannot now accomplish the work before 
it “without the technical and financial partici- 
pation of the victorious peoples.” 


SOME POINTS IN THE TREATY. 


The treaty is of portentous length—80,000 
words in all—incorporating all of the minute 


provisions of the proposed League of Nations, 
as well as the direct provisions for peace and 
reparation. It is impossible, of course, to sum- 
marize its provisions in a few paragraphs; but 
there are not many surprises in it. It gives 
Alsace-Lorraine back to France; it makes Dan- 
zig a free port with a “corridor” to Poland; it 
gives to France full ownership of the mines of 
the Saar basin, the territory, however, being 
governed by a commission appointed by the 
League of Nations; it requires Germany to 
cede to Poland the greater part of Upper Sile- 
sia, Posen and the Province of West Prussia, 
and to renounce to the Allies all of her colonies 
and over-seas possessions. 


GERMANY DEMILITARIZED. 


Germany is forbidden to maintain any fortifi- 
cations or armed forces less than fifty kilome- 
ters to the west of the Rhine; she is to destroy 
the fortifications, military establishments and 
harbors of Heligoland; the strength of her 
army is limited-to 100,000 men, including 4,000 
officers; conscription is to be abolished; out- 
side of certain specific exemptions, Germany is 
not to be allowed to manufacture or import 
arms and munitions; the German navy must be 
demobilized within two months, and is to be al- 
lowed only six small battleships, six light cruis- 
ers, twelve destroyers, twelve torpedo boats and 
no submarines, with a total personnel of 15,- 
000, including officers; all German vessels of 
war in foreign ports, and the German high sea 
fleet interned at Scapa Flow are to be sur- 
rendered, and to be disposed of as the Allied 
Powers may decide; and Germany is to sweep 
up the mines in the North and the Baltic seas, 
and is to demolish all fortifications in the Baltic 
defending the passages through the belts. 


REPARATION. 


The total financial obligation of Germany is 
to be determined by an inter-Allied reparation 
commission, not later than May 1,- 1921; but, 
as an immediate step toward restoration, Ger- 
many is to pay within two years twenty billion 
marks, in either gold, goods, ships or other 
specific forms of payment; and she undertakes 
to make compensation for all damages caused 
to civilians by personal injury, acts of cruelty, 
maltreatment of. prisoners, compulsory labor, 
levies or fines. In case of voluntary default by 
Germany, the allied and associated Powers may 
use economic and financial prohibitions and re- 
prisals and such other measures as they may 
deem necessary. 


THE CONFERENCE AND LABOR. 


The code of labor principles as finally revised 
for insertion in the treaty includes these nine 
points: that labor should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of commerce; 
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SCHOOLROOM ENGLISH 


BY WALTER BARNES 
Head of the English Department, State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


Every occupation, every social group has its 
characteristic idiom, its peculiar dialect. We 
speak of “baseball slang,” “thieves’ argot,” ‘“shop- 
girl jargon,” “soldiers’ lingo”; we distinguish 
between the “legal” style and the “ministerial” 
style, between “rural” and “city” language. And 
this is but natural. A certain environment and 
range of ideas and experiences tends to induce a 
certain attitude of mind and produce a certain 
mode of expression; and when this has been 
made popular by imitation and made habitual by 
tradition, it develops into a definite, easily-recog- 
nized dialect. 

Most of us teachers, doubtless because we feel 
ourselves divinely—at least, officially—appointed 
as custodians of the purity of the well of Eng- 
lish, have scant sympathy with any parlance that 
does not conform to “good use”: “present,” “na- 
tional,” and “reputable” use. Anyone who ut- 
ters a localism or colloquialism, a phrase of slang 
or an ungrammatical idiom, however firmly 
rooted in the vernacular, is flaunting a red rag 
before our sensitive eyes—or should I say “ears”? 
And yet—and yet, we ourselves, we priests, we 
Nazarites, set apart from common men and dedi- 
cated to service in the linguistic temple, we have 
created and we have imposed upon our pupils a 
dialect as foreign, to good English as the dialects 
we so heartily and heatedly condemn. This is 
the dialect known as “schoolroom English’”—a 
dialect almost as distinctive in vocabulary and 
style as pigeon English or sailor’s patois, or race- 
course slang. The only reason we have not de- 
tected and. outlawed it is because, from long us- 
age, it alone seems the natural and genuine lan- 
guage, all others being counterfeit, and because, 
having voices of authority and organs of pub- 
licity, we have succeeded in foisting our standards 
upon the gullible public. Schoolroom English is 
but little nearer “good” English than is Cockney 
English or New Yorkese; it errs almost as far 
in the one direction as the slangy, slovenly, slip- 
shod idiom of the back-alleys errs in the other. 

What is schoolroom English? Language pecu- 
liar to the schoolroom, suggestive of the school- 
room point of view and manners and procedure, 
indicative of the enervating, rarefied atmosphere 
of the schoolroom, language different from that 
which we would properly use in the parallel cir- 


‘cumstances of out-of-school existence—that is 


schoolroom English... Here are some specimens 
of it: “Please, may I go?” instead of “May I 
please go?”; “pass” instead of “pass out” or 


“march” or “go ahead”; “Let us all sit up nice ° 


and straight,” instead of “Sit up straight, please”; 
“Lucy may go next,” instead of “next, Lucy.” 
On a.par with these schoolroom Engtishisms 
is that of addressing by name the person one }s 
speaking to. Sometimes, of course, this is neces- 
sary, in‘schdol a in life, but usually it is but a 
schoolroom maunerism. --“Miss- A——., may I sit 
with Charles?””;) “Miss A——, I can’t solve this 


problem”; “Yes, Miss A ”; “T don’t know, 
Miss A ”. I saw an amusing instance of this 
abominable habit some time ago in a_ fourth 
grade room. The children had been coached to 
criticise each others’ reading. As soon as a pupil 
had finished reading, some of the other pupil's 
would stand by their seats, and when called upon 
for criticism would proceed after this fashion: 
“Charles, I liked the way you held your book”; 


“Charles, you should have lifted your eyes from’ 


your book”; “Charles, I liked the expression 
you used”; “Charles, this,” and “Charles, that.” 
This is schoolroom English. Language like unto 
this is never, heard in heaven above or in the 
earth beneaff or in the water under the earth— 
anywhere but in the schoolroom; and in this 
schoolroom the boys and girls were using !t 
solemnly, almost religiously, with an exasperat- 
ing mien of virtue and wisdom, the while the 
teacher beamed with approval. 

Another example of schoolroom English is the 
use of nothing but complete sentences. Some 
teachers will not concede that a remark makes 
sense unless it is couched in the formal sen- 
tence mould. If she asks, “Did you do that?”, you 
must not answer “Yes” or “No”, but “Yes, I did 
that,’ or “No, I did not do that”—with “Miss 
A ” added for good manners’ sake. “Did 
you see Mary?” “Yes, I saw Mary.” “Do you 
like this story?” “Yes, we like this story.” And 
one must not reply in phrases, however natural 
and intelligible they would be. If asked who did 
a certain thing, one must never say “Charles and 
Mary,” but “Charles and Mary did it.” If asked 
what page the lesson is on, one must under no 
circumstances say “eighty,” but “The lesson ‘s 
on page eighty.” The language games are sad 
sinners in this respect. Many of these games 
violate major principles of naturalness and econ- 
omy in sentence structure through the endea- 
vor to force a predetermined response—a splen- 
did example of straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel. One would get the impression that 
an elliptical sentence, no matter how firmly estab- 
lished in good, everyday parlance, is always an 
improper sentence. 

When ‘bne-time I called the attention of a 
teacher to~ the artificial, long-winded construc- 
tions she was making the children use by her in- 
sistence upon complete sentences, she attempted 
to justify herself by stating that she was training 
the children in “sentence sense.” But the fact is, 
children rarely violate the principles of sentence 
structure in their talk; it is only in their writ- 
ing that they use as sentences groups of words 


. without predicate verbs and commit. other blun- 
. ders of this sort. A sentence is a word or group 


of words that makes complete sense. “I,” in 
answer to the question “Who wants to read 
now?”, or “two,” in answer to the question, “How 
many books are on the desk?” makes complete 
sense, Sentence structure in talk and sentence 
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structure in formal writing are governed by dif- 
ferent rules. Training in sentence sense in talk 
is but little needed, training in sentence structure 
in writing is quite another matter. 

This same craving for primness and propriety 
is seen in the attitude of teachers toward such 
common idioms as “sure,” when used 
as a strong’ affirmative. When a _ pupil 
says “Sure, I like it,” why» should we 
force him to say “Surely, I like it”? That is 
not a good use of “surely”; it is. schoolroom 
English. Let us either teach the child to give up 
the “sure-surely” affirmative altogether and teach 
him to say “Yes, indeed, I like it,’ or “I like it 
very much,” or some other established phrase, or 
else allow him to use the short-cut “sure.” 
“Surely” is a pedantry of a particularly silly sort. 

I have in my notebook a long list of school- 
room Englishisms of this kind—all apparently 
arising from the teachers’ desire to have the chil- 
dren use the starched and ironed language of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy rather than the expres- 
sive, picturesque expressions of vernacular 
speech. If an enthusiastic child says: “I was 
tickled to death,” he must be taught to say “I 
was much amused”; if he says: “He grabbed it 
up and stuck it inhis pocket,” the teacher ad- 
monishes him not to use rough language—he 
should say: “He picked it up and put it in his 
pocket”—though “grabbed” and “stuck” are much 
more expressive. If he says: “I love skating,” he 
must be gravely informed that one can’t (or 
rather, “cannot’’) love anything inanimate and 
that it is better to say: “I like skating very 
much.” Pray, madam, how do you know that 
John does not love skating? It may well be that 
his affection for that stirring sport is warmer than 
the luke-warm love you and I have for even 
“animate objects.” 

Now, correct English is not in question—let me 
make that clear. Grammatical barbarisms, coarse, 
crude slang should always be detected and cor- 
rected, words pronounced incorrectly or enunci- 


ated lazily should be firmly challenged. My point: 


is that we insist on pupils’ using phraseology 
that is so stilted and unnatural that it is never 
heard outside the schoolroom, in the social situa- 
tions of life, even from the lips of the best con- 
versationalists—from them, least of all. 

Another aspect of schoolroom English is seen 
—or heard—in the precise and formal, Malvolio- 
like articulation and vocal expression of teachers 
and, so far as teachers can bring it about, of chil- 
dren in the schoolroom. I know that Americans 
have ugly speaking voices, and I believe it is one 
of the functions of the elementary school to train 
the children’s voices. But a good voice is se- 
cured by proper voice production and placement 
and by vigor and flexibility of the vocal organs. 
The condescending, patronizing, attitudinizing, 


platitudinizing tone that teachers cultivate for 
use in addressing children is worse than the 
most barbarous mouthing and garbling of our 
language heard in the streets. Did you ever listen 
to the tone and intonation of feigned and forced 
enthusiasm with which many teachers of little 
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children say: “Now, children, shall I read you 
a pretty little story, all about some nice children 
and what they did?” Listen to it for a time, and 
you will have one of the many answers to the 
question, “Why do children leave school?” And 
when the children model after the teacher and 
adopt this mincing, prissy manner, one wishes de- 
voutly to explodea few packages of slang in their 
midst and blow them all.up:; When will the pri- 
mary teacher learn that one of the fundamental 
«principles of dealing with children is to . treat 
them naturally, honestly, sincerely, even seriously? 
A false and artificial attitude toward children 
leads them inevitably to a false and artificial 
manner and mode of expression, to schoolroom 
English. 

Still another indictment against many teachers 
is that they employ a finical and meticulous artic- 
ulation in addressing children and that they en- 
deavor to coerce the children into using this same 
dialect. Of course, children should not say “d6én 
chew”; but neither should they say “don’t 
(pause) you” or “d6n’ you,” as the teacher in- 
sists on their doing; they should say “d6n-tyou, 
blending the two words into one phrase. In the 
English language we do not carry over the final 
sound ef the first word and unite it to the initial 
sound of the secontt word as closely. as_ the 
French do in their speech; but in the endeavor 
to prevent our pupils from saying “a-tall” for “at 
all,” let us not force them to insert a comma and 
a pause between the two words of the phrase: 
“at—all.” That is schoolroom English. We are 
right in teaching children to say “catch” instead 
of “ketch,” “get” instead of “git,” “just” instead 
of “jist,” for these latter are glaring violations of 
good speech, established in the best usage. But 
let us not carry the matter too far and compel 
our pupils to say “lafter” for “lafter,” “aunt” for 
“ant”; and let us realize that as for the inter- 
mediate sound of “a” as in “class” and “‘last,” 
most children—and most teachers—, not having 
ears fine enough to distinguish that sound nor 
-vecal apparatus well enough trained to utter it, 
will, when forced, give the schoolroom pronuncia- 
tion, “class” and “last.” The intermediate-“a” 
sound is virtually extinct; let us not try to re- 
vive it. And so with the vowel sound in unac- 
cented syllables. I like to hear “po-ét,” the 
short-“e” sound distinguishable as “e”; I like 
to hear “windéw,” not “winda.” But I would 
rather hear “pd-ut” and “win-da” than “pd-ét” 
and “win-déw,” both syl-la-bles la-bor-i-ous-ly 
ac-cent-ed, as in schoolroom English. 

Now, as an English teacher I take second place 
to no one in the desire to have children “talk 
right”; I think that is by far the most important 
phase of language instruction. But what is 
“talking right”? Talking like Rollo and Sand- 
ford and Merton? Talking book-talk? Is “right 
talk” pale-blooded, anemic, prunes-and-prism-y 
talk? 

There are, I conceive, four common modes or 
styles of good language, each good in its place 
and at its time, none good out of its place and at 
the wrong time: the language of literature, the 
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language of set discourse, the technical language 
of any craft or art, and the language of conver- 
sation. This last is the most common and the 
most useful style of language, and it is therefore 
the style in which both children and adults 
should be most proficient. No mode of language 
is more interesting, more stimulating, more ex- 
pressive tham that of.good, familiar conversation; 
free, forceful, streaked with lines of fun and 
quaint strokes of fancy, shot through with the 
healthy, hearty slang and the homely idioms of 
the soil and the market-place, exuberant with 
high spirits, shifting from light badinage to earn- 
est discussion, rangng at will over the world 
and back again. Compared to it, schoolroom 
English is dull, cold and dead. 


And yet the social situation existing in the 
schoolroom plainly resembles social situations in 
life when men and women engage in conversation 
and as plainly suggests that the language used 
in the schoolroom should be similiar to that used 
by good conversationalists outside the  schooi- 
room. For consider We have thirty-odd 
(also thirty odd) specimens of assorted humanity, 
each with his peculiar experiences, points of view, 
temperament and ideas, forming a social groitp, 
this group associating together for hours at a 
stretch, busy with useful work and no Igss_ use- 
ful play, most of which is carried on through the 
instrumentality of language and directed by one 
who is eager and able to make the language ac- 
tivity educative. Here is a compact social group, 
composed of precisely the right elements for 
splendid conversation: _ persons of about the 
same age and the same area of interests yet di- 
vergent enough to react upon one another and 
stir one another up to fruitful thought and lively 
expression. Here is a social situation fraught 
with the richest language possibilities: possibili- 
ties for expression, exchange and interchange of 
ideas, moulding public opinion. What group of 
men. and,women and what circumstance in life 
could be more perfectly adapted to free, invigor- 
ating, educative conversation? Do we not have 
here an ideal place and time and condition for 
real talk and for learning the laws and procedure 
and practice of real talk? And yet in this place 
and time and condition we have—schoolroom 
English, stiff, awkward, repressed, mechanical, 
bookish English, as unlike the English of out-of- 
school talk as a stuffed bird in the taxidermist’s 
shop is unlike the bird in the air. 


Of course, I realize that we must have order 
and discipline in a schoolroom, that we cannot 
reproduce the freedom of a voluntary social 
group of men and women, that children are not 
adults, that we cannot spend all the time in talk- 
ing and learning to talk. I realize all this. But 
this principle remains: the more closely we can 
reproduce in the schoolroom the atmosphere, the 
situations, and activities of life outside the school- 
room, the more surely will the children think and 
learn and talk in the fashion of intelligent people 
outside of school, the more surely will the chil- 
dren learn to use language effectively, and the 
more surely will they carry out the schoolroom 
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ideas and habits and skill that they can utilize 
on their way home and at home. We often 
speak of every lesson being a language lesson; 
the truth is, no lesson is a language lesson in 
which live language is not used—and schoolroom 
language is not live language. The reason so 
much language teaching fails to influence the 
language of the pupils when they are outside of 
school is because the schoolroom conditions are 
so unlike those in real life. Consequently most 
children learn two languages: schoolroom Eng- 
lish, to answer the teachers’ questions; and real 
English, with which to express one’s self out- 
side the schoolroom. This means a tremendous 
waste of time and energy, a waste as great as 
that caused in forcing children to learn any other 
dead lavguage; but if schoolroom language 
must be taught, I am glad the waste occurs; I 
would rather have the waste in school than 
schoolroom English outside of school. 

I have got to the point when I think we should 
mistrust anything, any habit, routine, procedure, 
any action, any language engendered and nour- 
ished in the schoolroom that is vitally different 
from that which is parallel to it in normal, nat- 
ural, successful life outside. Occasionally, per- 
haps, we can justify it on the score that, though 
it does not prepare directly for life’s activities, it 
is essential to the economical working of the 
school system as a whole, which does prepare for 
life. But this is but occasionally; nearly al- 
ways we can find a procedure which has value 
in its own right in that it has relation to a situa- 
tion outside of school, and which assuredly has 
value as a part of the school mechanism. If in- 
stead of schoolroom English we used the nat- 
ural idiomatic conversational English of life, 
the language of the school would perform the 
double function: serve as an instrument for the 
adequate accomplishment of the learning and 
work of the school, and serve as the best possi- 
ble apprenticeship for the language of out-of- 
school life. 


> 


SCHOOLS NOT PROPAGANDA COLLEGES 


[Seattle Times.] 

Extremists of varying views continually be- 
labor the public school system because it does not 
inculcate in the mind of the country’s youth the 
principles of the critic’s particular “ism” or 
“ology.” 

They assume that the instructor's attitude 
should be that of a missionary filled with a zeal 
to expound a certain kind of information or near- 
information, 

Of recent years they have laid especial stress 
upon the thought that it is the business of the 
schools to “teach children to think,” particularly 
to “thimk” along lines that are questioned by the 
majority in any community. 

They overlook the circumstance that the child 
mind must be prepared to think by being given 
the basic material of thought—accurate, unbiased 
information—before it can form its own conclu- 
sions. 

Extremists to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
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is the primary duty of the schools to provide this 
identical character of information. ~ 

Just as two persons may see an accident and 
describe it diversely, so may two students draw 
opposite conclusions from an identical set of facts. 

This is natural. The conservative mind and 
the radical mind exist in every well-balanced 
community and it is desirable that there should 
be this division, for nothing js so fatal to progress 
as a dead level of thought. 

But— 


It is not the duty of the teacher to think for 
the pupil. 

It is not the duty of the teacher to preach 
Socialism or Capitalism. 

It is not the duty of the teacher to send chii- 
dren out of the schools with their minds’ already 
made up on matters which, of right, they should 
decide for themselves after reaching maturity as 
a result of their own experience and thought. 

Our public schools are the common meeting 
ground of the people. 

Children of the well-to-do and children of the 
poor sit together, learning the same Iessons and 
responding to the same set of ideas as ex- 
pounded by the teacher. 

Is it not inevitable, therefore, that if the in- 
Structor swings to one extreme or the other, that 
her “missionary efforts” will be resented—and 
quite properly—by the parents of pupils who hold 
to opposing views? 

The average American does not wish his son 
or daughter to graduate from the schools a con- 
vert to Socialism. 

Neither does he wish his child to graduate a 
“stand-pat” reactionary. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he de- 
sires the youth of the country to emerge from 
the schools sufficiently well-informed to reach a 
sensible conclusion on current problems and with 
mind so free from prejudice that it will respond 
readily to existing facts and circumstances. 

There can, of course, be no compromise on 
‘questions of morality and patriotism. On these 
matters, the overwhelming majority of Americans 
are adamant. These two things constitute the 
basis of education in this country and the people 
will tolerate neither covert sedition nor a “neu- 
tral” attitude on the instructor’s part. 

Be it said to the honor of the teaching corps 
that those among them who do not measure up 
to the right standards in both these respects are 
few in number; the teachers of America are 
overwhelmingly American in thought, spirit and 
utterance. 

Where judgment to the contrary has been 
formed, the conclusion has been erroneously 
reached that the blatant spokesmen for the 
minority were the chosen exponents of the 
majority's ideas. 

Our schools never have been colleges of propa- 
ganda. They must not become such now, for 
were they to change from the tried methods of 
the past, they would not be meeting places of 
Americanism but would become instead the 


arena in which would be fought out bitter battles 


over every new idea embraced by any part of 
the teaching staff. 


QUEER IDEAS OF CHILDREN 
BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY 

Very odd are the meanings children often at- 
tach to some of the most familiar words and 
phrases. Often songs or sayings or words which 
they hear and repeat almost every day have a 
meaning to them entirely foreign to the real 
sense of the thing. Frequently words which they 


repeat with apparent accuracy are not 
the words -to them which they really 
stand for. It is strange, too, how 
persistently these mistaken ideas cling to 


the mind. Frequently even after one is grown 
some accident calls attention to an absurd mean- 
ing or arrangement of words that has been ac- 
cepted as correct ever since the child mind 
first heard it long ago. 

Recently a lady said: “When I was a little 
girl I used to hear that old jingle, ‘Hi diddle 
dumptin, My son, John, went to bed with his 
night cap on.’ After I was a grown woman my 
sister and I went visiting one day and the lady 
introduced us to a young man as ‘My son, 
John.’ It just then occurred to me what the 
the words of that old rhyme were. All these 
years I had accepted it as ‘Mice on John.” 

A class of school children who -sang every 
morning “At the cross, at the @oss, where I 
first saw the light, And the burden of my soul 
rolled away,” were asked to write the first verse. 
Almost half of them wrote it: “At the cross, at 
the cross, where I first saw the like.”” And when 
they were questioned as to what “light” in the 
line meant, one thought it meant the light of a 
lamp, and the rest all but one agreed it meant 
the light of the morning. Asked the meaning of 
“burden” in the same song one bright little boy 
said it meant a horse. Perhaps getting the idea 
from hearing the horse called a beast of burden. 

A little girl of nine who sang at school every 
morning, “We welcome you in this our homely 
lay,” when asked what “homely lay” meant, re- 
plied very promptly: “To lay at home.” A little 
boy of my acquaintance whose zeal to read the 
Bible outran his ability, read: “Mene mene tekel 
upharsin,” as “Ninety-nine tea kettles upset.” 

The writer was in the last year of the high 
school before it occurred to him that “carol” in 
the song “Sweetest carol ever sung” was not the 
name of some great singer as he had supposed 
whef hearing that song when a small boy. And 
two little neighbors of mine who had heard the 
song “Pass along the watch word,” insisted on 
singing it “Pass along the wash rag.” Another 
little playmate after hearing the song, “Ye 
winged Seraphs, fly, bear the news, bear the 
news,” sang in all good faith: “Ye wicked sin- 
ners, fly, bear the news.” 

A prominent lady said her mother used to of- 
ten sing “Where the saints die no more,” and 
she was quite sure for a long time it was Dinah 
Moore, a sister of Susan Moore, a_ favorite 
colored nurse. - 
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BOOK. TABLE. 


THE STUDY OF FABRICS. _ By Annabell Turner, 
University of Wisconsin. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

The teacher of domestic science and home economics 
must know about fabrics, and nowhere can such a teacher 
find all that she needs with nothing that she does not 
need better presented than in this “Study of Fabrics,” 
which gives a knowledge of the various textile fibres, 
their properties in regard to warmth and hygiene, their 
cleansing and laundering possibilities and such under- 
standing of the processes of manufacture as will enable 
her to judge, intelligently, good and bad _ materials, 
adulterations, prices, weaves, etc. The economic side of 
the clothing problem is also considered and suggestions 
are given as to the most economical way of spending the 
clothing allowance, proportion of the income which 
should be spent for clothing and some discussion of 
clothing budgets. 

The teacher of household arts is not the only one who 
needs to know much, as much as is taught in “Study of 
Fabrics.” This book should be on the teacher’s desk in 
every grade above the fifth, and somewhere in the school 
life of every boy, as well as of every girl, most of this 
book should be known. 

Every boy should know how gingham, muslin, calico, 
cambric and velveteen differ from one another, and there 
are innumerable facts which combine fascination with 
educational value. 

While the book could not have the time for a class- 
room course, the teacher should have such a mastery of 
the material as to give from time to time enough of the 
subject to make sure that at least the third of the book 
devoted to Hygiene of Clothing and the Economics of 
Clothing is known by all boys as well as girls. 


THE SOLDIER. By Douglas C. McMur- 


trie, director Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 

abled Men; president, Federation of Associations for 

Cripples. With an Introduction by Jeremiah Milbank. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2. 

It is exceedingly important that there be a general in- 
telligence regarding the rehabilitation of the wounded 
soldiers. The American surgeons accomplished wonders 
in saving the lives of men wounded in battle, and no less 
wonderful was the scientific reformation of wounded men, 
but there was much that they could not do for them, 
much that is left for us all to do. Every other war has 
left as a heritage cripples who were ever after de- 
pendents, often beggars. 

This remarkably complete and specializing book pre- 
sents clearly, vividly, just what can be done to make 
various classes of cripples both useful and happy through 
special activities. 

TREES, STAR AND BIRDS. A Book of Outdoor 
Science. By Edward Lincoln Moseley, head of the 
Science Department, State Normal College of North- 
western Ohio. In New-World Science Series. Edited 
by John W. Ritchie. Illustrated in colors from paint- 
ings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and with over 300 photo- 
graphs and drawings. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. Cloth. 430 pp. Price, $1.40. 
“Trees, Stars and Birds” bring together three of the 

most important and interesting phases of nature study. 

The three subjects receive practically equal space and 

attention. We recall no other book that presents in the 

same space so much of nature study in these depart- 
ments as does this book, 400 pages with 300 photographs. 

One high gered of the book is the fact that it reduces 

the demand upon the teacher to the lowest terms. Too 

often too much is left to the teacher. Not one teacher 
in a thousand is qualified, without giving more than is 
possible, to teach intelligently all that children in the 

—. high school should learn about “Trees, Stars and 
irds. 

With this book in the hands of the pupils any teacher 
can, without overstraining, direct the learning of the chil- 
dren and do it with a spirit that makes the study attrac- 
tive to all pupils. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN POETRY. Edited 
by E. B. Richards, Syracuse. New York: The Charles 
E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 158 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
For a trifling sum every child can be provided with a 

large number of serious, humorous, inspiring and patri- 

otic bits of verse with a human touch, not always classic, 
but always catchy, always compelling. 


The poetry is chronologically arranged according to the 
date of birth of the author. The poems are introduced 
by a brief description which explains the setting or back- 
ground of the poem, and furnishes all that is needed by 
the pupil to understand and enjoy the selection. The 
notes are only given where the explanation is necessary 
to the proper understanding of the word used or refer- 
ence intended. There are no notes which deal with the 
literary interpretive side. In the back of the volume is 
siven a list of American poems for supplementary read- 
ing. 

A CRUSADE OF COMPASSION FOR THE HEAL- 
ING OF THE NATIONS. By Dr. Belle J. Allen of 
India and Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason. Published by 
M. H. Leavis, West Medford, Mass. Cloth. Price, 57 
cents, postpaid. 

This is primarily a textbook for the United Study of 
Foreign Missions. It is an earnest attempt to utilize, 
religiously for foreign mission advantage, the lessons 
and inspiration of the war work of the Red Cross and 
of the medical units in the war zone. 

The book brings to our attention an almost wholly 
neglected class of women and children who have never 
known medical aid of any kind. “As Red Cross women 
demobilize, will they not remobilize into groups for the 
study of conditions and the effort to meet them?” Even 
to read this book while women work, will give a new 
impulse, while every woman’s society will find it a valu- 
able book for study. 

KEEP OFF THE GRASS. By George Allan England, 
author of “Darkness and Dawn.” Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. Boards. With many unique illustrations. 
Price, $1.00, net (carriage paid $1.15). 

The food, fuel and gasoline conditions of a year ago are 
practically forgotten. It really seems like a tale of the 
long ago when the automobile was idle on Sunday, when 
one used wheat bread with the sheriff in mind and when 
no man had influence enough or money enough to get an 
extra lump of sugar on the dining car. “Lest we forget” 
it is well to read genuinely humorous accounts of things 
as they really were eight months ago. No one has ap- 
proached George Allan England in brilliancy of recital 
of the humorous side of those tragic days. Not to read 
this book, “Keep Off the Grass,” is almost as unpatriotic 
as it is personally unfortunate. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF MME. DE SEVIGNE. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, bibliography and in- 
dex, by A. T. Baker, Ph.D., professor of French Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University of Sheffield. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth.  Ixviii. 
+147 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This is a scholarly and thoroughly satisfying edition 
of sixty-five letters of that famous French woman who: 
played such an important role in French intellectual life 
of the seventeenth century. Acquainted with all _the 
great personages and literary figures of that vivid period, 
her letters give a picture of the epoch that no formal 
work of description could even approach. Who would 
study French literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries must study the salons, witness the importance 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet. Professor Baker’s intro- 
duction, covering sixty-eight pages, is divided into two 
parts, the first being a discussion of the times of Mme. 
de Sévigné, really a complete picture of social and politi- 
cal conditions of the time, and the second treating the 
woman, her life and her letters. The letters themselves 
cover 108 pages, compactly printed, giving about enough 
material for most class purposes, and are chosen with 
discrimination of a high order in such a way as to present 
as varied a picture as possible, while giving some insight 
into the writer’s undoubted literary talent. The notes 
are fairly full, informative and authoritative; the bibli- 
ography and index adequate. The book is a valuable 
addition to the stock of available French texts. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYD 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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» EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
ate acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. | 
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Meetings to be Held 
JUNE. 


23-26: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


- 5: National Education Asso- 
Milwaukee. Secretary, 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C 


JULY. 


: ational Society for the Study 
ae Correction of Speech Disorder. 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Miss Mar- 
uerite Franklin, 110 Bay State 
oad, Boston. 


NOVEMBER. 


-8: orado Education Association. 

J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
turv Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 


4-7: Western Division at 
Junction. 

$-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 


-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 

pa Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


Grand 


CALIFORNIA. 


No classroom in this state can le- 
gally have more than forty pupils. 
Is any other state as progressive? 


COLORADO. 


The State University of Colorado 
is placed on the all-the-year basis 
with four regular “quarters. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The Washing- 
ton Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish has 
elected Henry G. Doyle _ president. 
The other officers are: Vice-Presi- 
dent, René Samson, director of mod- 
ern language instruction in the high 
schools of the District of Columbia; 
secretary, Miss Ruth Willson of the 
Military Intelligence Bureau, for- 
smerly of Bushwick High School, 
New York City; and treasurer, Miss 
Mary B. Crans, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

George Washington University, un- 
der the leadership of the president. 
Dr. William Miller Collier, is one of 
the most “wide awake and up-and- 
doing” universities in the United 
States. 


GEORGIA. 


The Georgia State College of 
Agriculture is to give $100 in gold 
for the best essays written on the 
subject, “Agriculture as a Vocation 


and a Profession.” The conte is 
open to all classes of the high 
schools and the district agricultural 
schools of Georgia. 

R. D. Maltby, state supervisor of 
Vocational Education, reports that 
he has more applications from the 
high schools for establishing voca- 
tional courses than he can well take 
care of. Recently he has approved 
the applications of four schools that 
are seeking to introduce this type of 
training. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHAMPAIGN. Professors at the 
University of Illinois have become 
full-fledged unionmen. They have or- 
ganized as C. P. Local No. 1 and 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Dr. A. C. Cole, pro- 
fessor of history, is president of the 
local, and a woman instructor is 
chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 


GALESBURG. The most important 
event in the history of this city since 
the famous Lincoln-Douglas debate 
was the inauguration of Dr. James 
McConaughy as president 
of Krtox College. e 


SPRINGFIELD. The State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in its 
May bulletin has set forth some in- 
teresting pension data. In addition 
to a statement of the present situa- 
tion regarding teachers’ pensions 
there are a number of diagrams 
which make the situation very clear. 
The state department expresses great 
satisfaction in the passage of the in- 
creased revenue bill commonly called 
the Hicks bill. In substance it allows 
the boards of education to levy two 
per cent. for educational purposes. 
without a referendum. When au- 
thorized by a vote of the people they 
can levy three per cent. for educa- 
tional purposes. 


INDIANA. 


HAMMOND. Dr. E. S. Monroe 
of Muskogee, Oklahoma, has been 
elected to succeed Superintendent C. 
M. McDaniel. 


IOWA. 
DES MOINES. A _ fifteen per 


cent. increase next year over salaries 
paid Des Moines school teachers this 
year has been voted by the school 
board. In addition to the general 
increase the salaries of sixty specified 
teachers will be raised to the amount 
of $3,650. Teachers’ salaries in 1920 
will total $1,054,600. 


MARYLAND. 


Gardens and Thrift Stamps are 
good partners. Last year the 1,500 
children of Allegany County planted 
9,000 gardens and invested $100,000 
in Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps, according to the report of 


School Superintendent Edward F. 
Webb. Much of this money came 
‘from their gardens and canning 
clubs. In this same county there are 
boys and girls who are running farm 
and garden projects to pay their way 
through college. They know how to 
plant their dollars, too. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMESBURY. The teacher of 


manual training at the Amesbury 
High School is named Wood and he 
lives on Carpenter Street; his assis- 


tant is named Whitall, pronounced 
Whittle. 
BOSTON. Miss Julia M. Fitz- 


patrick of the Rice Grammar School 
was elected president of the Boston 
Elementary Teachers’. Club by one 
of the largest club votes, according 
to the results announced by the tell- 
ers. 

The annual election was held in 
Huntington Hall. Other officers 
elected were: First vice-president, 
Miss Anne C. MacCormack; second 
vice-president, Miss Edith L. Phelan; 
recording secretary, Miss Marguerite 
V. Brickley; corresponding  secre- 
tary, Miss Helen F. Cummings; 
treasurer, Miss Mary A. Fouhy; di- 
rectors, Brighton district, Miss Jen- 
nie A. Drew; Charlestown, Miss 
Agnes J. Kenney; city proper, Miss 
Mary F. McCauliff; North Dorches- 
ter, Miss Mary G. Cahill; South 
Dorchester, Miss Katharine A. 
Lyons; East Boston, Miss Mary C. 
Mahon; North and West Ends, Miss 
Mary E. O’Hare; Roxbury, Miss 
Sigrid B. Anderson; South Boston, 
Miss Etta Stumpf; West Roxbury, 
Miss Clara Metcalf. 

During the business session legis- 
lative bills now pending were dis- 
cussed and reports of the club work 
were read. 

The sixteenth annual convention 
of Chandler Shorthand students was 
held Saturday, May 10, under the 
auspices of the Chandler Teachers’ 
Association. Eleven hundred dele- 
gates from New England high 
schools and colleges were in attend- 
ance. 


CAMBRIDGE. An interesting 
form of progress in correcting the 
disease and incompetence that comes 
from undernourishment of school 
children is being conducted at the 
Taylor School. Every morning at 
9.30 the children gather in a class- 
room and are given a mid-morning 
cup of cocoa. At 11.30 the children 
leave their-classrooms, wash their 
hands under the supervision of a 


teacher and then sit down to their 
luncheon, which they bring from 
home. This is supplemented by a 


bowl of hot soup, rice pudding, or 
something similar in food value. A 
rest period of twenty minutes fol- 
lows. 

The work has been carried on 
steadily for several months and now 
the committee in charge states. that 
there is considerable evidence in the 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


t 


Why teach children Cleanliness 


“And then give them a soiled, filthy, 


dilapidated book to study from? 
BE CONSISTENT! 


Use Holden Book Covers! 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


physical condition of the children to 


show that it has greatly improved 
their health. 
MAINE. 
BROOKS. The town of Brooks 


has an active Welfare League in its 
schools. The league has just  pur- 
chased an $85 Victrola for use in the 
schools. They also have a library 
fund of thirty-five dollars for books 
for the graded schools. 

LINCOLN. At its annual meeting 
in March the town of Lincoln voted 
to erect a new eight-room_ grade 
school building. At another meeting 
held later an appropriation of $42,000 
was voted. The lot selected is large 
and situated on high ground. It was 
secured at a cost of $5,500 and in- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeducs: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa' 


TEACHERS 


CAPITALIZE YOUR VACATION 


attend 


SUMMER SESSION JULY 7TH-AUGUST 30TH, 
of the 


Smith College Training School for 
Social Work 


unusual] opportunities for wider so- 
cial contacts offered by courses in 
psychology, mental hygiene,  so- 
ciology, community service, social 
medicine, and child welfare. 
write 
Director, Smith College Training 
Schoo] for Social Work, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


cludes a fine dwelling house which 
will remain the property of the town 
and later will be available as a resi- 
dence for the superintendent of 
schools. 


MICHIGAN. 


BELDING. Belding has granted 
its high school teachers an average 
increase of twenty-one per cent. and 
its grade teachers an average _in- 
®crease of twenty-seven per cent. 
Minimum for experienced teachers in 
grades, $850; in high school, $1,000. 
Average expense for twelve months, 
750. There are a few vacancies in 
high school and grades. 

DETROIT. By unanimous vote 
Acting Superintendent Frank Cody is 
to receive $7,200 salary beginning 
with his entrance on his duties on 
March 12. 

GRAND MARAIS. Next Septem- 
ber the Grand Marais schools will be 
offering vocational training for boys 
and girls as a regular part of the 
course of study. Suitable shops and 
laboratories will be well equipped for 
the work. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. The Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce wants the university 
boys to know Omaha business ways 
and means and wants Omaha _ boys 
to want to go to the university. The 
two purposes fit each other delight- 
fully as was demonstrated on May 2 
in Omaha Educational Day. 

A special train left Lincoln at & 
o'clock in the morning and the same 
train left Omaha, returning at 11.30 
at night. 

The high spots were luncheon, 
such as only live stock men know 
how to prepare for hearty college 
boys; a dinner at 6 o'clock at Hotel 
Fontenelle—one of America’s best 
hotels; a reception to high school 
students, followed by a dance, at the 
Omaha Auditorium, under the in- 
spiration of the Omaha alumni of the 
University of Nebraska. 

The business of the day included a 
series of group visits to the big 


The Trowbridge 


Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


plants and beauty spots of Omaha. 
Some idea of the business features. 
may be appreciated by the schedule. 
which included all stockyards, all 
packing plants, Live Stock Exchange, 
Alfalfa Mill, Cereal Mills, Fruit and 


Produce District, Grain Exchange, 
Alamite Dairy, Macaroni Factory. 
Biscuit Factory, John Dere Plow 
Plant, Farmers’ Union Exchange, 


Ford Motor Factory, Water Works, 
Art Gallery, Gas Plant and the High 
School. No one group saw all, but 
some groups saw each of these and 
other Omaha interests. The 
leading factors in the entertainment 
were the Omaha alumni of the Un: 
versity of Nebraska, the Chamber of 
Commerce and City Superintendent 
J. H. Beveridge and educational asso- 
ciates. No words can express the 
significance of this to the university 
and the business of Omaha, to the 
students of the university and of the 
high schools of Omaha. 


NEW YORK. 

The children of Mount Vernon, as 
a result of 1918 savings, actually 
own $87 per capita in War Savings 
Stamps and the school authorities 
say the penny stamp did it. The 
children march once a week to the 
superintendent’s office’ to exchange 
full penny cards for Thrift Stamps. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
GRAHAM. Alamance 
celebrated Educational Day, Aprii 
26, with unprecedented enthusiasm. 
The Lieutenant-Governor was 

the orator. 

GREENSBORO. Greensboro Col- 
lege for women is to receive $100,000 
for a conservatory for music and an 


County 


auditorium through a gift by J. O. 
Odell. 
OHIO. 
No teacher can receive less than 


$60 a month and no_ high school 


teacher less than $90. 

Ohio now has a pension law. 
Teachers pay four per cent. of their 
salaries, which will draw compound 
interest. After thirty-six years of 


service a teacher may retire and draw 
a pension, one-half of which is from 
this fund and the other must be pro- 
vided by the local board of education. 
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No pension can be less than $35 a 
month. 

CLEVELAND. The Cleveland 
School of Education, Ambrose L, 
Suhrie, Ph. D., LL. D., Dean, had 
642 in its summer session 1917 and 
1,246 in 1918. 

OKLAHOMA. 

DRUMWRIGHT. W. C. French 
has been re-elected to the superin- 
tendency of the city schools for a 
term of three years at the salary of 
$4,000. He has been at Drumwright 
two years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. United States 
Senator Boies Penrose has done all 
in his power to secure adequate state 
appropriations for the increase of 
teachers’ salaries. 

PHILADELPHIA. Professor A. 
Duncan Yocum, Educational Re- 
search and Practice, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, 
has been elected chairman of re- 
search for his state in the interstate 
$20,000 research for the best methods 
of character education. His  asso- 
ciate collaborators are as_ follows: 
Dean Mary B. Breed, Margaret Mor- 
rison School, Pittsburgh; Dean 
Thomas Blaisdell, Pennsylvania State 
College; Professor Andrew T. Smith, 
West Chester State Normal; Miss 
-Ada Z. Fish, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia; Dr. J. Lynn 
Barnard, Philadelphia Normal; Miss 
Jessie Evans, William Penn High 
School; Millard J. Lowery, German- 
town High School, and _ District 
Superintendent Samuel L. Chew, 
Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. State Nor- 
mal School and the State Department 
of Education are alert in promoting 
highly progressive educational activi- 
ties, as was especially in evidence in 
the Agricultural Club Leaders’ 
Training School held in the State 
Normal School April 23, 24, 25, 26, 
Hon. Walter E. Ranger presiding. 

The topics skillfully and inspiringly 
treated were: “The Purpose of Club 
Leaders’ Training School,’ “The 
Cities’ Interest in Club Work,” “The 
Grange’s Interest in Club Work,” 
“The Bankers’ Interest in Club 
Work,” “The State’s Interest in Club 
Work,” “Club Work Training and 
the Home,” Canning Demonstration 
—Providence Team, ‘Educators’ In- 
terest in Club Work,” “The Nation’s 
Interest in Club Work,” “Live Stock 
Projects — A Year’s Program of 
Work,” Canning Demonstrations — 
Fruits, Quick Bread Demonstra- 
tion, “Club Work and the Home,” 
“Poultry Club Meeting,” “The Busi- 
ness Man’s Interest in Club Work,” 
“Co-operation of the School and the 
Home Through Club Work,” Drving 
Demonstration, “Home Making 
Projects — A Year’s Program of 
Work,” Garment Making Demon- 
stration, “The Interest. of the 
Mothers’ Clubs in Club Work.” “Gar- 
den and Canning Club Meeting,” 
“School Luncheon Project,” Can- 
ning Demonstration — Vegetables, 
“Garden and Other Crop Projects — 
A Year’s Program of Work,” “There 
Is Time — How to Correlate Club 
Work with Regular School Subiects.” 
Canning Demonstration — Meats, 
Fish. Etc.. “Club Work and the Com- 
munity,” “Boys and Girls and Their 


Parents,” Demonstration of the Use 
of Modern Canning Equipment, 
Sealing Devices, Glass Jars, Rubber 
Rings, Tin Cans, Stone Jars, Con- 
tainers for Dried Products, Canners 
for the Home and for Community 
Canning Kitchens, “How to Organ- 
ize a Training School.” 


UTAH. 


Utah stands highest among the 
western states in the number of rural 
high schools which are _ teaching 
agriculture under the Smith-Hughes 
standards, according to I, B. Ball, 
state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation. 


OGDEN. By a large majority the 
city has recently voted $500,000 in 
bonds. This with the $300,000 al- 
ready spent will give Ogden up-to- 
date building equipment. Superin- 
tendent H. C. Johnson has also seen 
great progress in the teaching profes- 
sion. Ogden has many regional ad- 
vantages and the school situation 
magnifies them. 

School buildings are to be erected 
to an unprecedented extent this year. 
Everything in education has a bright 
outlook. 


Public Health Nurse 


The great value of the public 
health nurse to the rural community 
lies in the fact that she is at work all 
of the time. No single family could 
afford to have a skilled person at 
hand to give help whenever it is 
needed, but a county or group of 
people can easily afford to co-operate 
in the employment of a public health 
nurse. 

By being thus constantly at work 
in the homes of the district, the 
nurse is able not only to keep herself 
ready to help cure sickness, but she 
can teach methods of keepirig weil. 
She also detects contagious disease 
and is able to check it. 


Compulsory Education Laws in 
the United States 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


Indiana—Boys, fourteen to sixteen, 
regularly employed, required to at- 
tend part-time classes (where estab- 
lished) not less than five hours a 
week, between & a. m. and 5 p. m. 

Massachusetts -- Minors, fourteen 
and fifteen, regularly employed, re- 
quired to attend continuation schools 
(where established) not than 
four hours a week, between & a. m. 
and 6 p. m. 

Michigan—Minors under sixteen, 
regularly employed or helping at home, 
required to attend continuation 
schools (where established) at least 
four hours a week. Minors under 
eighteen who ehave not completed 
eighth grade, to be allowed reduction 
of hours of not less than four a 
week. 

New York—Minors, fifteen, regu- 
larly employed, who have not com- 
pleted eighth grade may be required 
to attend continuation schools 
(where established) four to eight 
hours a week, not less than thirty-six 
weeks a year, between 8 a. m. and 5 
p. m. Such attendance is a substi- 
tute for night school, Illiterate mi- 
nors, sixteen to twenty-one, must at- 
tend some evening or day school or 
school maintained by employer 
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throughout entire time such school is. 
in session unless excused by com-- 
missioner of health for physical or- 
mental disability: . 

Ohio—Boys of fifteen, regularly 
employed, who have not completed 
eighth grade, required to attend con- 
tinuation schools (where established) 
not more than eight hours a_ week,. 
between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 

Pennsylvania—All employed minors- 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen must attend continuation. 
schools not less than eight hours each 
week. Such attendance to be a part 
of the public school system, whether 
located within or outside the place of 
employment. 

Wisconsin—Minors,. fourteen to 
sixteen, regularly employed, required 
to attend continuation schools (where- 
established) eight hours a _ week 
for eight months and such additional. 
months as schools are in session. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


Alabama—School attendance com-. 
pulsory between eight and fifteen,. 
eighty days (may be reduced to sixty 
by local boards). Exemptions—com- 
pleted the seventh grade; cases of 
poverty. 

Alaska—School attendance com- 
pulsory between’ eight and _ sixteen, 
entire school year, for whites and 
natives of mixed blood leading a 
civilized life, and living within two 
miles of school. School attendance- 
compulsory between eight and six- 
teen, entire school year, natives living 
within one mile of United States. 
public school. 

Arizona—School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and — sixteen,. 
entire school year. Exemption—com- 
pleted grammar school course. 

Arkansas—School attendance com-- 
pulsory between seven and fifteen, 
three-fourths of entire session. Ex- 
emptions—completed seyenth grade; 
cases of poverty. 

California—School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and fifteen, en- 
tire school year. Exemption—over 
twelve with permit; completed gram- 
mar school course. 

Colorado—School attendance com- 
pulsory between eight and _ sixteen, 
entire school year. I lliterates, four- 
teen to sixteen, shall attend day 
school one-half day or night school 
or take private instruction until 
qualified for work permit. Exemp- 
tions — over fourteen if completed” 
eighth grade; cases of poverty. 

Connecticut — School attendance 
compulsory between seven and six- 
teen, entire school year. Exemption- 
—children over fourteen regularly 
employed ; illiterates, fourteen to six- 
teen, required to attend evening 
schools (where established) eighteen 
evenings every school month. 

Delaware—School attendance com- 
pulsory between seven and fourteen 
at least five months, Each school 
district may reduce session to not less 
thar three months. 

District of Columbia—School at- 


tendance compulsory between  eight- 


and fourteen, entire school year. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


‘New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


"Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, ‘Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


Paul S. Filer 


New York 
Flatiron Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg 


Founder—29%th Year 


LARK 


YOU JOIN PERMANENTLY FOR ONE FEE—ALL7 OFFICES 


Cham. of Com. Bldg. 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 
B.F.Clark Maj.H.D.Bargelt C.E. Lutton (Music) 


“SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 


TEACHER 
AGENCY 


City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Dr. J. H. Hill Dr.T.Morey Hodgman 
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Florida—School attendance com- 
~pulsory between eight and fourteen 
(where adopted) not less than eighty 
-days. Exemption—cases of poverty. 

Georgia—School attendance com- 
-pulsory between eight and fourteen, 
four months each year. Exemptions 
—completion of fourth grade; cases 
-of poverty; other “good reasons” de- 
termined by board of education, 
which is to take into consideration 
need for agricultural labor at certain 
seasons. 


Hawaii — School attendance com- 
-pulsory between six and fifteen. Ex- 
-emptions — children not less than 


thirteen who have passed examina- 
tions of primary and grammar 
-schools and are suitably employed; 
children not less than fourteen suit- 
ably employed, under direction of 
parent or guardian. 

Idaho—School attendance compul- 
-sory between eight and sixteen, entire 
-school year. Exemptions—over  fif- 
teen if completed eighth grade; over 
fifteen in cases of poverty; sixteen 
years, during school hours, unless 
child can read and write English and 


has received instruction in certain 
fundamental subjects. 
Illinois—School attendance com- 


pulsory between seven and sixteen, 
entire school year (not less than six 


months). Exemption—children four- 
teen and over, necessarily and lavishly 
employed. Illiterates, fourteen and 
sixteen, required to attend evening 
school. Permits not issued to illiter- 
ates in cities where there are no pub- 


lic evening schools or when such 
schools are not in session. 
Indiana—School attendance com- 


pulsory between seven and fourteen, 
entire school year; to sixteen in un- 
employed. (Attorney-general rules 
that “fourteen years” means end of 
fourteenth year.) 

Iowa—School attendance compul- 
sory between seven and _ sixteen, 
twenty-four weeks of school year; in 
first and second class cities may be 
required entire school year. Exemp- 
tions—completed eighth grade; over 
fourteen and regularly employed; 
temporarily excused in cases of do- 
mestic necessity. 

(To be continued.) 
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the right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as 
by employers; payment of a living 
wage; the adoption of an eight-hour 
day or a forty-eight-hour week; a 


ARLO 
for 5th or 4th grades, 
38 cents 


The Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 


The Arlo Plan offers material and a simple.method for 
developing that power which is the only true education. The 
power to read and interpret; the power to read and.express, 
{| are the marks of the educated man. 


By Bertua B. anp Ernest Corns 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. | 


CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 3rd grades, 
42 cents 
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weekly rest of at least twenty-four 
hours; the abolition of child labor; 
men and women to receive equal re- 
muneration for work of equal value; 
equitable economic treatment of all 
workers, and provision for a system 
of inspection in which women should 
take part, to ensure the enforcement 
of laws and regulations for the pro- 
tection of the employed. 


BELGIUM AND JAPAN. 


While Belgium, which suffered 
most in the great war, is bitterly dis- 
satisfied with the results of the Peace 
Conference, Japan, which suffered 
least, has reason to be well satisfied, 
President Wilson, who stood out so 
resolutely against handing over Fiume 
to Italy, saw no good reason for re- 
fusing to turn over to Japan Kiao- 
chau and the Shantung peninsula, 
with a vague promise, on the part of 
Japan, to restore them to China at 
some future time. These were origin- 
ally seized by Germany from China 
in 1897, under the pretence of 
reparation for the murder of. two 
German missionaries. About the first ~ 
thing that Japan did, after declaring 
war upon Germany, was to drive out 
the German garrisons and to take 
possession of them. The territory is 
unquestionably China’s and the popu- 
lation is unquestionably Chinese. 
China hopefully looked for the res- 
toration of the territory through the 
action of the Peace Conference, and 
that settlement would have been in 
line with Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. But it is Japan who gets the 
coveted prize. 


THE CASE OF CHINA. 

There is something very pathetic in 
the protest ‘which the Chinese dele- 
gates have made against this action 
by the Conference. China, they say, 
“cannot refrain from wishing that 
the council had seen fit, as would be 
far more consonant with the spirit of 
the League now on the eve of forma- 
tion, to call upon strong Japan to 
forego her' claims: animated by a de- 
sire for aggrandizement instead of 
upon weak China to surrender what 
is hers by right.. China came to the 
conference with a strong faith in the 
lofty principles adopted by the allied 
and associated powers as the basis of 
a just and permanent world peace. 
Great, therefore, will be the disap- 
pointment and disillusion of the 
Chinese people over the proposed 
settlement.” Japan has held this ter- 
ritory, and the accompanying con- 
cessions which Germany wrested 
from China, since November, 1914, 
and from 1915 to 1917. she forced 
other concessions from China through 
secret treaties, under threat of war; 
now the Peace Conference directs 
that she may keep what she got in 
these devious ways. 

JAPAN’S HATRED OF 
AMERICA. 


Rather curiously, just as the Amer- 


ican delegation has helped Japan to 
pretty nearly everything which she 
wanted at the Peace Conference, 


there come reports from Japan of 
very bitter anti-American demonstra- 
tions. All of the leading Japanese 
journals are fomenting the movement, 
some of them anplving to President 
Wilson such epithets as “hypocrite,” 
“despot.” “transformed Kaiser” and 
“man with the voice of an angel but 
the deeds of a devil.” Anti-Ameri- 
can mass meetings are heing held in 
Tokio, and only the efforts of the 


poiice prevented the holding of one 


‘Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, P| 


i, 
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in front of the American embassy. 
Back of the agitation in the Japanese 
press and the popular street demon- 
strations lies a jealousy of American 
influence in international affairs and 
an apprehension that America will 
stand in the way of Japan’s domina- 
tion in the far East. 
GERMAN SHIPS AND THE 
SHIPPING TRADE: 


A despatch from Paris announces 
that the United States will retain the 
ownership of the German ships which 
were seized in American ports during 
the war—including eighty-nine  ves- 
sels with a cargo carrying capacity of 
654,050 deadweight tons. It is not 
contemplated that Germany shall be 
paid for the ships in money, but that 
she shall be credited with a fair price 
for the tonnage when.the damage 
done by the German submarines to 
American ships and American in- 
terests is computed. The Germans 
are accountable for the sinking of 
about 350,000 tons of American ship- 
ping during the war, and they have 
besides a heavy score to meet because 
of the sinking of the Lusitania and 
the loss of many American _ lives. 
For all this the retention of the Ger- 
man ships affords, at the best, an in- 
adequate compensation, but it js 
something. 

VILLA AGAIN. 


The apparently irrepressible Villa 
has embarked upon a new revolution 
against the Carranza government of 
Mexico, and at his first blow has 
captured Parral, Jiminez and Bustillo, 
in central and southern Chihuahua 
A characteristic episode of the taking 
of Parral was a message which he 
sent to Mayor Herrera that, as soon 
as the town was taken, he and his 
two sons would be hanged—this be- 
cause the Herreras were conspicuous 
in the defeat of Villa by Obregon 
several years ago. Villa kept his 
word and the three Herreras were 
promptly hanged as soon as he en- 
tered the town. Villa is reported to 
have taken large stores of ammuni- 
tion which were recently imported by 
Carranza, and his insurrection 
threatens the whole of northern 
Mexico and jeopardizes the interests 
of American mining companies 
Mexico is likely to loom large in fu- 
ture complications, which may test 
the streneth of the Monroe Doctrine 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 

RAILROADS. 

The latest figures of the Govern- 

ment operation of the railroads 


are 
calculated to re-enforce the argu- 
ments of those who hold that the 


sooner the railroads are returned to 
corporate ownership and management, 
the better for all concerned. 
rector-General Hines’s report shows 
that the entire government loss in- 
curred in fifteen months of federal 
operation reached the huge total of 
$41,000,000, The figures grow 
darker rather than brighter as time 
passes, for the deficit for the first 
three months of the calendar year 
amounted to $192,000,000, at which 
rate the Government loss in fifteen 
months would amount to $960,000,000, 
or considerably more than twice the 
total for the first fifteen months. It 
is idle to speculate as to what is go- 
ing to happen to the Federal Treas- 
ury at this rate. The Government 
also incurred a deficit of about $14.- 
“40,000 in eight months operation of 
the American Railwav Exoress Com- 
nanv, the consolidated express corpor- 
ation, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


professional attitude of teachers counts for much in the long run. “I have written 

THE asking you for renewal blanks because I beheve it to-be woith while to le registered 
in a good agency. 1 have a good position here and will not change unless son ethu g very gcod is 
offered,’’ writes a college woman PROFESSIONAL teachirg in a norma) schovl, ‘Tbat 
of five years’ expenence now this te: cher is doing her best in ber 
present position makes it certain she will be ready for a better opportunity when it is offered, 
and her connection with a recommendation agency will put ber in touch with such «ppor- 
tunities without constant worry on her part lest son ething be mirred. This ATTITUDE 
i3 the spirit which we have always advocated as the best kind of professional + 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING, 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely_chapters on Peace Salaries, 

Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 

tion, ete), sent free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Ts Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommen#®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRAT. Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
 casateie We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 5 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa. Atlanta, Ga, 


MEFICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN Schools and Famili 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors oad 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled buzm- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
ished 188 


Kellogg's Agency 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superi 
366 FIFTH AVENUE perior people. We 
Established 1855 


C.A SCOTT & CC. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, ton 


Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


* Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
“Manager 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance relephone 


lies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


specially manufactured 
for School use 


Wt 


— 
— 
’ 
“*Shakespeare”’ with the Victrola, Bancroft School, Omaha, Nebr. 
The Victrola will make your 
closing exercises more attractive 
The last day of school is an event in the life of every pupil. Excitedly they wait its 
coming. Parents in sympathy feel its thrill at home. To the teacher all 
are looking that the event may be worthy the anticipation. 
. On the teacher, then, is the responsibility of making the time a 
happy one, or a disappointment. — 
What is your program to be? Is it indoors or outdoors? Is it a play Ee 
or a pageant? Is it patriotic? Will it be folk dancing? Will it be . 
Indian lore? | 
The Victrola is the teacher’s friend. It can be made to serve | 
in any kind of exercises that are desired. Here right at hand is the 
means to make this year’s closing exercises the best your school has fj | 
ever had. The Victrola will be a part of many many splendid /f | 
programs. Let the Victor serve your program. [fF | 
For further information, write to the H 
Educational Department i | 
: 
| 
| 


ii 


When the Victrola is not in use, the horn j / 
can be placed under the instrument safe /By 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it from = | 
dst and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
mark, “His Master’s Voice.’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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